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I.—Foreien Po.uitics. | 


The Rais-ul-Akhbar Murshidubad, of the 1st March, complains that the 
: Amir of Afghanistan levies a heavy duty on all 
_ Indian goods in Afgha- Tndian goods carried through his dominions. This 


should be provided against in the next treaty with 
the Amir. 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION, 
‘g)—Police. 


2. Al Punch, of the 23rd February, says that dacoity has become a daily 


occurrence in Behar. In the village Sanga Rohas 


acoity in Behar, o,8 x ; . 
Dacoity dacoities were committed in seven houses in one 


night. 

‘ 3. The Pratikdr, of the 27th February, says that thefts have become very 
rife in the Moorshedabad district. Is the Police 
Saheb out shooting? In at least some of the cases 
that recently occurred within the jurisdiction of 
the Goas, Jelangi, Hariharpara, and Daulatabad thanas, the thieves ought 
certainly to have been traced if the police had investigated carefully. 

4, The Banganivdst, of the 27th February, says that though stolen property, 

ae in the shape of drums of jute, was lately found in 

ae aagreswar police in the the possession of a jute merchant of Bhadreswar 

os in the Hooghly district, the police have yet let him 

off simply on a recognisance for one thousand rupees. No trace has as 

yet been obtained of the thief. It appears that the police are showing great 
remissness in the performance of their duty in this case. 

5. A correspondent of the Kusipur Nivdst, for the Ist fortnight of 
Falgun, complains that card-sharpers at Dapdapia 
and Rupatali, in the Kotwali thana of the Burrisal 
district, defraud the large number of passengers, who 
go to Burrisal through these villages, of their money and other moveables. 


Thefts in the Moorshedabad dis- 
trict. 


Gambling with cards at Dap- 
dapia and Rupatali in Burrisal. 


(6)— Working of the Courts. 


6. Al Punch, of the 23rd February, hears of 
irregutarities in the Behar munsifis. 
7. The Dacca Prakdsh, of the 1st March, says that it is difficult to believe 
the charge brought against the Deputy Collector, 
Babu Srinath Bhadra, by a Mussulman woman, to the 
effect that he has got her landed estate unjustly sold at an auction, and has 
made a benami purchase of it in the name of a mukhtar who is a protege of his. 
But the Commissioner of Dacca can ascertain its truth by making the following 
enquiries among the amla of the collectorate and the mukhtars :— 


(1) Whether any attempt was made by Srinath Babu to learn the 
area Of the land, its income, and its distance from his house. 

(2) Whether any new procedure was adopted in giving a copy of the 
papers relating to the sale. 

(3) Whether the alleged purchaser of the land is unduly favoured by 


him. 


The Behar munsifis. 


Baboo Srinath Bhadra. 


8. The Kédsipur Nivdsi, for the first fortnight of Falgun, says that a 

Subordinate Judge of Burrisal has not yet given his 

A Subordinate Judge of Burri- jydoment in a case which was partially heard in 
sal. ee ° y , 

October last, and has not yet finished the examina- 

tion of the witnesses called in that case—a circumstance which has caused great 

inconvenience to those witnesses. 
9. The same paper complains that a local Magistrate behaved rudely 
towards parties to suits, and threatened to beat with 


A Magistrate of Burrisal. a shoe the complainants in a particular case. 
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(c)— Jails. 


10. The Kédsipur Nivdsi, for the Ist fortnight of Falgun, says that in 
spite of the many safeguards against the oppression 
of prisoners in the jails, prisoners are often maltreated. 
without reason by brutal guards. Prisoners do not venture to speak out their 
mind. at the enquiries which are held from time to time. The jail officers make 
the complaints of the prisoners look false. It is hoped that the Magistrate of 
Burrisal will appoint some righteous and respectable non-officials as visitors of 
the Burrisal jail. 


Oppression in jails. 


(d)— Education. 


11. The Sakti, of the 24th February, says that much good will be done 

by substituting a regular course of Bengali in the 

C 2 ae eee in the (Calcutta University for the smattering of Sanskrit 

. that is taught to its alumni at present. An English 

University is not a fit place for the cultivation of the classic Sanskrit learning, 
The ¢ol is the proper place for cultivating that learning. 

It cannot be denied that there can beno Bengali progress without a cultiva- 
tion of the Bengali language. And the reference made to this subject by the 
present Vice-Chancellor of the University clearly shows thatthe attention 
of the University authorities has been directed to it. The Bengalis should 
not lose this opportunity. The Graduates Association should take action at 
once. 

12. The same paper says that if Sir Steuart Bayley had remained in 
Tas Hindn Seheod office a little longer, the Hindu School in Calcutta 

or ” would surely have been by this time an institution 
of the past. It has been definitely settled that the Hindu School will be 
abolished as soon as arrangements are ripe for the establishment of the Training 
College, which will be located in the building now occupied by that school. But 
the necessity of a training college is no argument for the abolition of an old 
institution like the Hindu School. Besides, the authorities would act unwisely 
to throw the public so much on the mercy of the ephemeral private schools, 

which spring up one day and die the very next. . 
13. The Rais-ul-Akhbar Murshidabad,. of the 24th February, complains 
that the Urdu passage set for translation into 
oy ate Oe and Persian papers English in the last Entrance Examination was very 
difficult. The questions in the Persian paper were 

unintelligible. ‘These objections should be attended to. 
14. The Urdu Guide, of the 27th February, complains that the Arabic 
papers in the last Entrance, First Arts, and B. A. 
Ane et table Papers in the last Examinations were very difficult. Indeed, the 
xamination. = . ‘ ag 
Arabic paper in the Entrance Examination was 
as difficult as was the paper on the same subject in the F.A., if not the B.A. 
Examination, five or six years ago. 
15. The Suahdkar, of the 27th February, has the following on primary 
; education among the Mahomedans:— _—/ 
ae education among Maho- In Bengal, and especially in East Bengal, Maho- 

: medan boys receive their primary education in 
maktabs held by munshis, mianjis, and moliahus in the houses of zemindars, 
talukdars, and middle class people. The only subjects taught in these makiabs 
are the Koran and a little old-fashioned Bengali, because the education of the 
teachers themselves does not go beyond those subjects. And the only income of 
those teachers being the meagre pay of Rs. 2 or Rs. 3 paid by the gentlemen for 
the instruction of whose sons they are principally employed, and an additional 
sum of 2 or 3 rupees earned by admitting a handful of other pupils to the 
maktab, by writing out deeds for the neighbouring people, by attending at 
marriage ceremonies, &c. These men generally try to prolong as much as _ they 
can the period of study of their pupils. And so Mahomedan boys have to spend 
nearly seven or eight years in this useless study, and then at the age of eleven or 
twelve they go to a Bengali pathsala or primary school. It is no wonder there- 
fore that they should fall far behind their Hindu brethern in schools and pathsalas. 
And then when they have been hardly a sufficient time there, their guardians 
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think it more profitable to themselves and to their children to make the latier 
leave school and help them in their = callings. Thus the education 
of Mahomedan boys in the mofussil, neglected at the outset, is at last prema- 
turely stopped. It is no wonder that work-a-day people should fail to realise fully 
the value of education, but it is to be regretted thatthe rich people among the 
Mahomedans should still be steeped in luxury and be blind to the advantages 
which a thorough education would confer on their boys. The great progress 
which education has made among the Hindus is due to the fact that they have 
fully realised the value of high education, and are free from the difficulties and 
inconveniences which are experienced by the Mahomedans. 


16. A correspondent of the Dacca Prakdsh, of the 1st March, is surprised 

eis idles da a i de ie at the way in which the Calcutta University con- 

last Ettrance Examination, ucts its work. In the paper on Geography in the 

last Entrance Examination the following question 

was set :—“ How do living bodies differ from mineral bodies?” This question 

carries five marks, but it has been set from page 91 of Huxley’s Science Primer, 

whereas the pages appointed to be read are 1 to 83. It is said that Moderators 
examine the question papers. How then do such things happen ? 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


17. The Burdwan Sanjivani, of the 24th February, has the following in 
connection with the latrine tax in the Burdwan 
The latrine tax in the Burdwan Municipality — 

eee The incidence of the new tax will be much 
heavier on the proprietors of large houses than on those of small houses. The 
latter will, in many cases, be very lightly taxed. Let the houses in which there 
are no privies be as lightly taxed as ever, but those containing privies should 

pay at least Re. 13 annually as latrine tax. 


18. The same paper says that since the appointment of an Inspector of 
pounds by the District Board of Burdwan, oppres- 
sion by pound-keepers has greatly decreased. But 
as many of them are stillin the habit of charging illegal fines, they should be 
required to put up at conspicuous places within the pounds boards containing 
lists of the rate of fines written in a language which is understood by all. 


18. Referring to the budget of the Kushtea Municipality for the year 

| _ 1892, the Hitakari, of the 26th February, says 

_The budget of the Kushtea Muni- ‘that the allotments under the heads of charitable 

cipity for 1892, a: d d ° an. 

spensary and education are very poor. ‘lhe 

grant to the Baradi school should be increased, or the school will be in danger of 
total extinction. 


19. The Pratikdr, of the . th 7 pene: Soom me. menor of ms Moor- 

a shedabad District Board to the havoc annually com- 

aod : ea — mitted by the floods of the Bhagirathi and y Bas % 

rivers. The District Board should stop repairing a 

and spend a certain amount in the raising of embankments on those rivers. If 

the Board undertakes the work, the people will make large contributions 
from their own pockets. 


Fine lists in the cattle pounds. 


(g)—Railways and Communications, including Canals and Irrigation. 


20. <A correspondent of the Burdwan Sanjivani, of the 24th February, says 
_ that there are no good roads leading to Ranigunge 
aoe from Ichhapur to Ranl- from Ichhapurin the district of Burdwan. Ichhapur 
ge in the district of Burdwan. | é ‘ ° ; 
is a large village inhabited by a good many 
merchants, and pays an annual road cessof Rs. 400 to Rs. 500, and yet 
there are no good roads from it to Ranigunge. 


21. A correspondent of the Som Prakdsh, of the 2nd March, complains 

_ that though the people of Ilchhoba-Mandalai pay 

in the foads of Tchhoba-Mandalai the road-cess, they suffer very much from bad roads. 
| ooghly district. ? ° 

Money has not been granted for the repair of the 
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roads of the village for nearly the last ten years. It is hoped that the Magi 
trate of Hooghly will have the roads repaired. — 


(h)— General. 


22. Referring to the present location of the Majhergram post office in an 
out-oi-the way place in the village of the same name, 
as a source of long-felt inconvenience to the people 
of the neighbourhood, the Suamdj-o-Sdéhitya, of the 
22nd February, advises the removal of the post office to a suitable site, 
somewhere near the railway station and close to the Garibpur Ad?¢, where 
Dr. Jadu Nath Mukharyji, a local resident, has offered to undertake the cost of 
building a pucca house to be used by the post office free of rent. This will 
promote public convenience and increase the postal revenue. 

23. Referring to the proposal of the Government of India to adopt 
measures for inducing Europeans and Eurasians to 
enlist themselves as volunteers in larger numbers 
than they have hitherto done, the Saki, of the 24th February, draws attention 
to the anomalous action of the Government in forcing those people to become 
volunteers who are not willing to serve it in that capacity, while it pays no 
heed to the prayer of the natives, who are so ready to accept of the invitation 
of Government. This want of confidence in the loyalty of the people is quite 
inexplicable. | 

24. The Pratikér, of the 27th February, recommends to Government the 
prior claim of the enumerators to posts in the 
Census office, as in the enumeration business they 
offered their services gratis. And undue preference should not be given to 
Mahomedans in the filling up of these posts, as Hindus were much more largely 
employed in the enumeration work than Mahomedans. 


25. The Samay, of the 27th February, says that Sir John Edgar, Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal, has recently 
Sir John Edgar anda notification Caysed a notification to be published in th 

in the Paridarshak newspaper. ; p k 6 

Pariaarshak newspaper of Sylhet, warning all 

litigants in this country not to go to England to prefer appeals to Her Majesty 

the Queen in person against decisions passed by the Indian Courts, and informing 

them of the course which should be followed in such cases. But does not 

Sir John Edgar know of any other newspaper save the Paridarshak which is 

published from such a remote part of the country, or has Government any 
secret reason for selecting that paper for the display of its favour ? 


26. Referring to the proposal of the Government of India to increase 

the Volunteer regiments in each province, the 

The Votentesr question. Sanjivant, of the 28th February, asks if the authori- 

ties ought not to take this opportunity of according permission to all natives 

of India to join the volunteer corps. Are the Parsis the only loyal subjects 

of Her Majesty, and are the Punjabis, Mahrattis, Gujeratis, Beharis, and 

Bengalis less loyal and of a worse physique than the Andrews, Pedros, 

Feringhees, and Parsis? If not, why this invidious distinction? It is hoped 

that the Bengal Government will invite the attention of the Government of 
India to this point. 


27. The Sdraswat Patra, of the 28th February, says that the Govern- 
ment of India has, with the view of increasing the 
volunteer force in this country, asked the Local 
Governments to take steps with a view of diffusing the volunteering desire 
more widely among the European and Eurasian communities. But the 
natives, though eager to serve the Government 4s volunteers, have been studi- 
ously kept out of the Government’s view. What a pity it would be to see even 
Eurasian infants drawn up in regiments for the defence of the country, while 
sturdy and energetic native youths are excluded from their ranks, This 
want of confidence in the loyalty of the people is quite inexplicable. Is 
there any sovereign in the world who does not wish that his subjects should 
learn how to sacrifice themselves in the service of their liege lord? Why 
should the Government hold back from the people a privilege which they will 
only be too glad to receive? ae 


The Majhergram post office in 
the Jessore district, 


The Volunteer question. 


The Census enumerators. 


The Volunteering question. 
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. 28. The S ulabh ‘Samachar, of the 28th svuraps Samacwar, 
osam ale. in the budget and February, has the following on the salt Feb, 26th, 1801. 


duty :— 

A tax on the natural peor, Sa of a country isa great hardship to its 
people. It is known to every old inhabitant of Calcutta that two jars of Ganges 
water had at one time to be purchased by the townspeople for 4 annas. 
That was very high price indeed; but there would nevertheless have been 
a howl of discontent in the city if the Government had proposed to sell Ganges 

water at 1 pice per jar and compelled people to buy Ganges water supplied 
by itself. And the salt tax is an analogous impost. The seas surrounding 
India are natural depositories of salt, but the Indians have to look to their 
Government and to the merchants of Liverpool for every pinch of salt they 
require. And if they use, in any way, a few drops of their sea water with 
their rice the law at once punishes them for doing an unlawful act. Nothin 
could be more cruel than such legislation in a civilised age like this: But 
without doubt the day is not far distant when a great philanthropist will make 
his appearance and sweep away the salt duty of the Government of India, as 
philanthropists one day swept the cruel slave trade off the face of the earth. 
The sooner the Government gives up this barbarous practice the better. It is 
true the Government cannot at once abolish the salt duty without impairing 
the efficiency of the administrative machinery. But where there is a will there 
isa way, and Government should not have been so long in finding a means 
of abolishing this duty without detriment to the administration. People would 
have been satisfied even if the Government had shown by its actions that it 
had thoroughly realised the mischievous character of this duty and intended 
doing its best to repeal it at the earliest opportunity. Now that there will be 
a surplus in the budget this year, Government should make use of it for the 
purpose of remitting the salt duty. And this process should be repeated 
whenever there is a surplus. And when Government finds itself short of means, 
it should not look to the salt tax for making up its deficit, but should increase 
or impose those taxes which press on the well-to-do only. And this process 
deal be continued until the entire salt tax is abolished. Government would 
do very wrong indeed to devote the surplus in this year’s budget to remitting 


any tax which presses on the rich, while the tears in the eyes of the poor remain 
unwiped, — | 3 


II.—LEGIsLATIVE. 


29. The Behar Bandhu, of the 19th February, says that Government should  B##48 Banpuv, 

is ei heh ee not suffer itself to be provoked by the agitation *™ 1%. 
oe ee against the present Bill ito a determination to pass 
it in its present form, nor should it give up its resolve on account of that 
agitation. It should pass the Bill, omitting the provisions objected to by the 


people. 
30. The Sahachar, of the 25th February, has the JaHACHAR. 
The Age of Consent Bill. following in connection with the Age of ‘Consent -— ri cast 
Bill:— 


Raja’s Bazar in Calcutta has a large Mahomedan population, and many 
Mahomedans of that locality came to the editor and expressed their fears about 
the Bill. They say that they marry their daughters early, and some of the girls 
become mothers before 12. If they are to wait for 12 years before marrying 
them, many of them will leave their fathers’ houses before marriage. Besides, 
as the Mahomedan law recognises divorce, many girls will have to be married 
in the nicca form if their husbands are sent to jail under the proposed law. 
Difficulties will also occur in: connection with dowries. The writer can recall 
no occasion when the public mind was so much agitated and alarmed as it has 
been on the present occasion. Of course Government has not the least intention of 
interfering with the religion of it subjects, and those that think that the proposed 
measure is only the thin end of the wedge should give up that belief. But let 
not the Bill be nevertheless passed hastily simply because Sir Andrew Scoble 
intends to go home soon. It should be borne in mind in this connection that 
in spite of the support given by Her Majesty the Queen and the members of the 
royal family of England, the House of Commons repeatedly rejected the Bill for 
legalising marriage with a deceased wife’s sister in deference to the views of a 
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small minority consisting of Lords and Bishops. In Bengal the majority of the 

people are opposed to the Consent Bill, and the object of the measure should be 
roperly explained to them before it is passed. It should not be passed in 
aste. No reform has ever been effected by force. 

31. The Navayuga, of the 26th February, refers 
to the recent meeting at the maidan to protest against 
the Age of Consent Bill, and remarks as follows :— 

At the meeting, the shout “ We do not want the Bill” went up, rending the 
skies, and shook the heart of the writer. But he has doubts whether all this 
will lead to any result. The promoters asked permission of the authorities to 
hold their meeting near the Monument, but that permission was not given. 
Again, when people returning from the meeting were shouting “‘ Maharani ki jaya” 
(Victory to the Maharani) in front of the eastern gate of the Viceregal Palace, 


The Maidan meeting. 


some mounted policemen rode through them and so terrified them that many 


were hurt in their attempt to escape. What is the meaning of all this? 
382. The Hitakari, of the 26th February, says that an unbiassed view of the 
a rer case will show that the Age of Consent Bill is not 
a really opposed to the Hindu Shastras. According 
to Manu, it isa grave sin to cohabit with a Kumari ($at3}), and the Sabda- 
kalpadruma defines a Kumari as a girl below 12 years of age. The Legis- 
lature is therefore only attempting to enforce the law of Mauu in the social 
customs of the people. 
33. The Banganivdsi, of the 27th February, has the following about the 
open air meeting held on the maidan on the 25th 


an ny oe Se Sere February last to protest against the Age of Consent 


Bill :— 

Opinion is unanimous that the Age of Consent Bill, if passed into law, 
would interfere with the religion of the people. The Legislature must have 
proposed the Bill under the mistaken notion that the religion of the people 
would not be affected by it. Sir Andrew Scoble was certainly labouring under 
some such misconception when he introduced the Bill in the Legislative Council. 
Perhaps he thought that opposition against the Bull would not take any other 
form besides a momentary howl in the vernacular press, and that all would be 
quiet in a moment after that. But the meeting held on the 25th February 
last on the maidan must have disabused the mind of Government, seeing how 
millions of Indians of various nationalities flocked to the place to give expression 
to what was passing within their minds. : 

Seeing how the opposition against the Bill is daily increasing, it may be 
fairly concluded that Government has at last come to believe in the soundness 
of the agitation set up by the vernacular press. If the meeting on the maidan 
has failed to remove the misconception of Government, and if Gevernment is yet 
determined to interfere with the religion of its subjects by passing the Bill to 
law, then must it be said that the English Government is a despotic Government, 
and that it has set its heart on seeing its subjects denationalised. Can it really 
be the wish of Government to force into Hindu society a thing which will eat 


‘into its very vitals? Does the Government really wish to humble the Hindus’ 


pride, pride more fondly cherished by them than any pride of wealth, or power, 
or knowledge, or wisdom, the pride, namely, that they are sons of chaste women ? 
The people of India being very weak compared with the Government, they will, 
as a matter of course, brook.in silence all the oppressions which may be committed 
upon them by their rulers. Butif the English had committed similar oppressions 
in any country of the world except India, surely English dominion would long 
have ceased to exist. 

If Government considers it fit to slight the opinion of the assembly which 
met on the Maidan, on the strength of the advice secretly given to it by an 
un-Hindu Shastri, then must it appear that it is resolved upon the destruction of 
Hindu society. If the Bengal Government passes the opinion of a self-sufficing 
and insignificant member of Hindu society, who is a disgrace to that society, 
and whose one aim in life is to please Europeans, as its own opinion, then 
must it be said that its solemn promise of not interfering with the ec. agg of 
its subjects is a false promise, and that its Ti is not unimpeachable. If 
the present Bill is passed, the people of India will begin to view every action 
of the Government with suspicion. | 
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Some spies sent to the meeting by the Government were no doubt convinced 
by what they saw that the passing of the Bill would beyond doubt interfere 
with the religion of the people. This is a gain to the people, because those 
men at least will cease to be inimical towards those who find it necessary to 
oppose the Bill. And this may eventually lead the Bengal Government, aye, 
the Government of India itself, to see the impropriety of passing the Bill. 

The assembled millions exclaimed with one voice from the Maidan that 
they did not want the Bill, as it would do them more harm than good. Every 
village, nay every Hindu family, is yt. out against the Bill. The Hindus 
must give up all hope if after all this opposition Government still passes the 
Bill, with the object of striking at the root of the existing fabric of Hindu 
society, and of increasing the number of unchaste women among Hindus. The 
cries of the throng after sunset before the gates of Government House, deprecat- 
ing the passing of the Bill and praying to Her Majesty to protect their reli 10n, 
was py | heart-rending. And it is hard to believe that those cries did not 
move the heart of the Viceroy. A 

34, writer in the same paper, addressing the 
The Age of Consent Gill Divine Power that rules the wal ; delivers himself 
as follows :— 

“These are really dark days for the Hindus; they are on the brink of a 
precipice. Thou, O Mother ! hast the power to see all hearts. Save thy sons, or 
thy cherished religion is doomed. ‘There is none to save the Hindus in this 
crisis save thyself. Have pity on thy sons, and effect their deliverance from the 
present crisis. The whole universe is guided by thy will; thou hast but to will 
it so and the whole creation, not to speak of the insignificant British Empire, 
is reduced to atoms. Condescend to remove the misconception that has led 
the rulers to propose the Bill. All India now mournfully looks up to thee for 
protection.” 

35. The same paper says:—What wonder that the man who has foes 

- within and without should encounter many obstacles 

i SS and dangers in all his acts! Where shall he 

escape who has an enemy in his sovereign, an enemy in his co-religionists, an 

enemy in his own family, an enemy who is always eager, like a huge serpent, 

to bite him? What wonder that that race should become an object of the 
sovereign’s extreme enmity ? 

Not one of the kuldngdrs (disgrace of their nation) who are supporting this 
opinion of the Government belongs to Hindu society. All of them are 
excommunicated men; they are either Brahmas or men who prefer the faith of 
the rulers. How will they therefore understand the meaning, the discipline, and 
the injunctions of the Hindu religion ? And those that occupy different positions 
Hindu society are men who either expect to gain something by supporting this 
measure of Government, or are trying to make a name for themselves by tram- 
pling their religion under feet. 

How many of those who have studied the sastras, and who try to understand 
the meaning of the sastras, have supported this Government Bill which is 
subversive of their religion? Government asked for the opinions of Pundit 
Tswara Chandra Vidyasagar, Pundit Mahes Chandra Nyayaratna, and others 
whose profession it is to-explain the sastras. They, too, have unanimously and 
clearly pointed out the impropriety of this Bill. Still if, on the representations 
of beef-eaters, Government girds up its loins to ruin us, to destroy the chastity 
of our women, and to subvert our society, we shall know that it is really for the 
purpose of doing injury to India and of destroying the Hindu religion that the 
English are ruling the Indian Empire. We area poor, helpless, subject and 
resourceless people, and we must therefore y up with everything. 

Government has gradually commenced to oppress us. ‘The Hindus are 
fond of worshipping their gods and goddesses. But Government has dis- 
continued the holidays required for the worship of those gods and goddesses. 
This, too, has indirectly inflicted great injury on the Hindu religion. Hardly 
has that matter been over when Government has, as in the present case, 
interfered directly with our religion. And this time it is not our religion alone 
that has been interfered with, but persons professing a different faith from ours 
have entered into our zenana. ere shall we go if the sovereign every 


day goes on oppressing us in this way ? | 
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My wife will be dragged away in my presence, and I shall look on, speech- 
less and helpless, and think that the sovereign’s law is being carried out by the 
sovereign’s servants.. If this be the final outcome of English rule, we think. the 
annihilation of our nation would be desirable. We admit that a subject nation 
is not destined to be happy and is morally dead. But it is dharma (an act of 
religious merit) to resuscitate a dead nation, and that dharma is the highest 
of all kingly dharmas. This was understood by the Hindu kings. We do not 
know whether any other king understands it, but it is certain that the English 
rulers do not. -Why else should there be so much attempt to deal a blow to the 
religion of a dead nation ? 


It is because Government knows us to be weak that it is injuring us in 
every way. It is perhaps unable to see that we can never expect any improve- 
ment from measures like these. 


86. The Samaya, of the 27th February, has the following in connection 
with the Age of Consent Bill :— 

Truth was never so misrepresented as was 
done in the petition submitted against the Bill by 
the British Indian Association. It is stated there that a man is made an 
outcaste for not performing garbhddhdn at the first menstruation. This is the 
first time the writer hears this, and he asks the Association to substantiate its 
statement. 


37. <A correspondent of the same paper, signing himself ‘A Hindu,’ thus 
writes in connection with the Bill :— 

Many people in the mofussil do not yet know 
what the provisions of the Bill really are. Some think that Government is 
about to interfere with the Hindu religion, while others think that Government 
will abolish early marriage. It is clear from this that the opponents of the Bill 
are misrepresenting facts. ‘The writer conversed with many respectable people 
on the subject of the Bill, and when the real object of the measure was explained 


The British Indian Association 
on the Age of Consent Bill. 


The Age of Consent Bill. 


to them, they admitted in one voice that it ought to be passed, and that they 


would not have signed the petitions presented against the measure if its object 
had been explained to them before, For some time past inflated notices of 
meetings got up against the Bill have been published in the columns of the 
Bangdvasi newspaper, and sometimes meetings have been reported from places 
where no meetings were actually held. Unfair means have also been resorted to 
with the object of increasing the number of signatures. The writer has himself 
seen a gentleman sign ten names in three different characters and in three 
different kinds of ink. Zemindars in the mofussil are compelling ryots to sign 
petitions, without telling them anything about the nature of the proposed law, 
and are fining those who are refusing to sign. A printed paper has been issued 
from the Barisal Dharma Rakshini Sabha and is being circulated in the villages 
in the district of Barisal. It is stated in that paper that funds are required to 
carry on the agitation against the Bill. ‘The zemindars have turned this notifica- 
tion to their advantage and are levying money from the ryots on this pretext. 
Government is asked not to drop the Bill and thereby destroy the hopes that 
have been raised in men’s minds by the proposed measure. Innumerable Indian 
women will bless Government if it passes the measure. 


88. Speaking of the mass-meeting on the maidan, the same paper 
says :-— 

The attendance at the meeting cannot be 
ascertained with correctness. Many of those who 
addressed the meeting are men of no consequence, have absolutely no knowledge 
of the sastras, and are even ignorant of the nature of the proposed law. The writer 
can, if necessary, give the names of these persons.. A good many people among 


The mass-meeting oon the 


maidan. 


the audience were no better informed regarding the scope and intention of the 


measure. Many thought that Government was going to fix the age of marriage. 
This much is certain, that about 15 annas of the people of Bengal would support 
the Bill if its true purpose were explained to them. The promoters of the 
meeting invited the Viceroy to be present at it, but the Aid-de-Camp to His 
Excellency said to those who came to invite him that the Viceroy attached no 
value to the meeting. Will this open the_eyes of the opponents of the Bill? 
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39. The same paper says that, according to the Sahayogt newspaper, 
which is published from Barisal, the statement in 
the Bangavdsi newspaper that the Mahom-dans of 


/ Barisal protested against the measure in a meet- 
ing is absolutely without foundation. 


Newspapers and_ the Age of 
Consent Bill. 


40. The same paper says that the agitation in connection with the Bill is. 


emoralising even school-boys, and asks the Viceroy 
to make an end of the affair without delay. 


41. The same paper also says that the observance of garbhddhan is obliga- 
The Age of Consent Bill. tory only on twice-born castes, but many Sudras 


. have nevertheless joined the agitation against the 
Bill, The Bali Sadharani Sabha, which has protested against the Bill, has a 


Sudra among its members. Garbhddhdn at the first menstruation is not enjoined 
in the sastras, and is not a very prevalent custom. The Viceroy was therefore 
perfectly right in saying that the proposed law would not clash with the practices 


of Hindu religion. For the same reason, the proposed law cannot be said to be 
a violation of the Queen’s Proclamation. 


42. ‘The same paper has a dramatic dialogue, the 

purport of which is that the opponents of the Bill 
are heterodox people in orthodox guise. 
43. The Sudhdkar, of the 27th February, says that Indians of every sect 
and religion and of every calling assembled on the 
maidan on the 25th February last to make their 
last effort in defence of their religions and social rites. The proposal of 
the Government to interfere with their religion made them forget their 
petty jealousies, and, united as one people in a common calamity, they came 
to the maidan to make their grievances known to the authorities. The whole 
assembly looked as if weighed down by grief. All the vast gatherings on the 
maidan that can be recalled to mind were greatly surpassed by the gathering 
of 25th February. Even the uncommonly large gathering at the last Congress 
will bear nv comparison with it: the whole space from the Esplanade to the Race 
Course was one sea of heads. This unprecedented gathering also proves that 
the Indians yet retain their vitality and their religious instincts. The cry of 
“Don’t want the Bill” was almost deafening. In addition to other speakers, 
sme Maulavis addressed the meeting ; and one Abul Hossein, a student of a 
certain college in Burdwan, drew men’s notice by the vigour of his speech in 
Bengali. Both Hindus and Mahomedans were charmed with his eloquence. 

At dusk the assembly moved towards Government House and surrounded it 
with cries of appeal to Her Majesty for the withdrawal of the Bill. Strong 
bodies of the police were called out to maintain order, but not the slightest sign of 
any disturbance was visible in that vast crowd, excepting those cries of appeal to 
His Excellency the Viceroy. ‘The terraces of the buildings on the Esplanade 
were thronged with Europeon ladies and gentlemen anxious to witness the 
spectacle. And they saw that the aggrieved Indians quietly returned home 
after having made their grievances known to the Viceroy from outside his palace. 

~The weak Indians can bear all oppression in silence, but the least interfer- 
ence with their religion drivesthem mad. The sight seen on the 25th February 
. the Maidan and around Government House is unparallelled in the history of 

ndia. 

If after all this Government still proceeds with the Bill at the instance of a 
few thousands of interested and self-seeking apostates from the established 
telizions of the country, the people will give up all hope of their cause. 

44, The same paper says that a class of insignificant Mahomedans have 

Mahomedan support of the Age set up an agitation in favour of the Age of Consent 

of Consent Bill. Bill. The opinion expressed by these people is not 
the opinion of the Mahomedan community at large. 

45. The same paper earnestly entreats the Mahomedan community to 

The Mahomedans and the Ageof agitate against the Age of Consent Bill, as its 

Consent Bill. passing will be injurious to that community for the 
lollowing reasons :— 
(1) The number of Mahomedan prostitutes will largely increase. 

(2) The number of. divorce suits (Taliq) among the Mahomedans will 
rapidly increase. 
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(3) Jealousy with its concomitant evils will greatly increase among the 
‘Mahomedans. 
(4) Licentiousness will increase among the Mahomedans. 

Certainly the Mahomedans should not maintain silence when evils like the 
above are staring them in the face, and when their religion, their last treasure 
on earth, is in jeopardy. 

46. The Surabhi-o-Patdkd, of the 27th February, refers to the statement 

Dr. Srinath Bhattacharyya on made by Dr, Srinath Bhattacharyya that if a girl 
the Age of Consent Bill. is in menses before the time when the law permits 
her to cohabit with her husband, she must seek wrong ways of gratification, and 
observes as follows :— | 

The writer is at a loss to see where the doctor got such a notion from. Was 
not the doctor ashamed to malign, in this way, those Indian women whose 
chastity is incomparable on earth, who consider their husbands as the only gods 
whom they should adore in this life, who whilst their husbands are living know 
of nothing but offering worship at their feet, and when their husbands are gone 
make their memory the one vow and business of their life ? The Doctor, though 
himself a Hindu and thoroughly acquainted with the character of the Hindu 
mother, wife and sister, who are like so many Lakshmis, felt not the smallest 
scruple in traducing their sacred spotless name. 

47. The same paper refers to the mass meeting 
on the Maidan and observes as follows :— 

The writer never saw such a meeting in Calcutta. ‘lhe remark that good 
sometimes comes out of evil may be made im connection with the present Bill. 
It has taught people combined action. But it would have been a matter of 
greater rejoicing if the opponents of the Bill had kept their heads cool and acted 
disinterestedly. The writer is compelled to admit with shame and regret that 
many of the opponents of the Bill are, by taking the name of the Hindu 
religion in this connection, casting an indelible stain on that religion as well as 
on Hindu society and Hindu women, and are thus bringing them into contempt 
before the world’s eye ; while others are trying to turn the agitation against the 
Bill to their private advantage. The writer is himself opposed to the Bill, but 
he is ashamed of the way in which the agitation against it 1s being conducted, 
and he cannot help exclaiming “ God save us from our friends!” 

The opponents of the Bill are, by their strange views, strange arguments, 
strange interpretation of the Sastras, bringing not only themselves, but the whole 
Hindu people, into contempt before the civilised world. They are also abusing 
their opponents most filthily. Before imtroducing the Bill, Government 
collected medical opinion to the effect that early cohabitation is injurious to the 
health of women and leads to the birth of weak and sickly children. In oppo- 
sition to this, the opponents of the Bill have collected the opinions of a large 
number of medical men who say that they have never treated a case of injur 
done by early cohabitation. But this last opinion only proves that the Bill 18 
unnecessary ; it does not prove that the other opinion is incorrect. The writer 
cannot lay his hand on his heart and say that the custom of early cohabitation 

revailing in this country (though it is certainly not authorised by the Hindu 

hastras) is not injurious to Hindu society, and God alone knows whether or not 
the opponents of the Bill will say that it is not injurious to society. They know 
that there are defects in their society, but they are neither willing nor anxious to 
remove those defects. The writer is, on the other hand, of opinion that no 
disease can be cured by concealing it. Society is dangerously diseased, and 1t 
is necessary that it should undergo a surgical operation. But the writer 1s 
nevertheless not willing to allow a foreign surgeon to undertake the operation. 

48. The Samvdd Prabhdkar, of the 28th February, says that when, on the 

— pr evening of the meeting on the maidan, Kumar Indra 
the perigee ty ane the meeting on ~Chunder Singh and Babu Surendra Nath Pal 
Chaudhuri went to Government House in order to 

invite His Excellency the Viceroy to the meeting, they were told by his Excel- 
lency’s Private Secretary that his Excellency refused to be present at the 
meeting, because it was, in his opinion, a got up affair. This reply of the 
Viceroy is of a piece with the character of the Government which has rejected 
the prayer of the townspeople against Sir Henry Harrison’s Calcutta Municipal 
Act. That the Viceroy would not pay any heed to the representations of the 
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oppositionists was understood beforehand. And now the Viceroy has expressed 
himself without reserve. 


49. The Bengal Exchange Gazette, of the 28th February, publishes a poem 
to the following purport :— | 

Alien Scoble. has taken it into his head to 
bring about a revolution through ignorance of the nature of the Hindu religion. 
The greased cartridge affair should be a warning to Government not to strike at 
the root of the Hindu religion. The Hindus should awake from their sleep, 
or their religion will be destroyed. It does not behove them to continue for 
ever to be trampled under the feet of others. 


If the Bill is passed in spite of the opposition, people should not despair, 
but go over the seas and lay their case before Her Majesty herself. The cause 
of religion should not be given up so long as there is life in the body, and 
at least ten Hindus among a million should certainly be forthcoming ready 
to cross the seas in order to defend their religion. 

If a Sovereign commits ruin thoughtlessly, he will go to hell, and there 
will be ruin. 


50. Referring to a meeting of respectable women held in Ahmedabad 

3 with the object of sending a memorial to the 

aa and the Ageot Government of India in support of the Age of 

Consent Bill, the Sanjivant, of the 28th February, 

says that without doubt several such meetings would have been held in Bengal 

had the people of that province allowed their wives and sisters to express their 
opinions on the Bill without reserve. 


51. The same paper says that the Age of Consent Bill will be passed on 
sis ii cialis Oe Friday, the 6th March next. Both Sir Andrew 
. Scoble and Mr. Hutchins told a Bengali gentleman 
who waited upon them that the Bill would surely be passed on that date. The 
Bill will be supported by the whole Council with the single exception of 
Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter. On Tuesday last, the 24th February, Sir Maharaja 
Jotindra Mohun Tagore, Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter, and Ray Bahadur 
Raj Kumar Sarvadhikari saw Sir Andrew Scoble and Mr. Hutchins, with the 
object of learning whether they would not make any allowance to the feelings 
of the people. But both these gentlemen said that the age of consent as fixed 
in the Bill would not be altered. A similar reply was given to a native gentle- 
man who had an interview with the Viceroy on the same subject. 


It is therefore certain that the Bill will be passed. The agitation of the 
oppositionists, far from shaking the determination of Government, has made 
that determination all the more firm and strong. Had the oppositionists, 
instead of demanding the withdrawal of the Bill a fofo, urged on the Govern- 
ment the advisability of fixing puberty as the age of consent, it is very 
probable that the Government would have listened to their prayer. It appears 
that Sir Andrew Scoble has at last seen the propriety of the argument in favour 
of fixing puberty as the age of consent. But the excesses which the opposi- 
tionists have allowed themselves to commit have made the Government 
resolve not to make any alteration at all in the Bill as it stands. Thereason why 
Government has slighted the agitation against the Bill, is that it is thoroughly 
convinced that the agitation is quite artificial in character. It must be said, 
then, that the oppositionists themselves are the real enemies of Hindu society ; 
for if they had from the beginning addressed themselves to pointing out the 
real defects of the Bill instead of denouncing it as a whole, the Government 
would certainly have listened to their representations, and not passed the Bill 
in its present form in the face of so extraordinary an agitation. 

52. The same paper publishes the following cases of cruelty to child- 
wives by premature cohabitation, communicated to 
it by correspondents :— 

(1) The first correspondent has come across the following cases during 
the twenty-six years of his practice in a small town :— 

(2) Achild-wife of the Teli caste, aged 12 or 18, who had not yet 
attained her puberty, was most cruelly treated by her husband, 
who was of 23 or 24 years of age. 
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(6) A Brahman girl aged 11, who had not yet attained her puberty, 
was subjected to great suffering by her husband, aged 27 or 28, — 
having forcible cohabitation with her. 

(c) A girl of the Subarnavanik caste, aged 12, was subjected to 
forcible cohabitation by her husband, aged 16 or 17. The 
next morning red spots having been found on her clothes, it 
was inferred by the inmates of the house that the girl had 
attained her puberty. On the night of the fourth day after 
the above occurrence, the girl was again subjected to me Berry 
tion by her husband. This caused profuse hemorrhage and 
intense pain to the girl. 

The couples referred to in these cases are still alive and have since 
become parents of children, but none but themselves, their nearest relatives, 
and the medical practitioner who treated their cases, know of these occurrences, 
It is the correspondent’s firm conviction that, in this province, large numbers of 
girls prematurely attain their puberty by being forced to cohabit with their 
husbands. 

(2) The second correspondent writes as follows :— 

People are signing petitions against the Age of Consent Bill without 
knowing what the subject-matter of the Bill is. A pundit having been asked 
why he had signed a petition against the Bill, replied that he opposed the Bill 
because it would prevent people from marrying their daughters before twenty- 
four. A certain gentleman said that he had signed a similar petition because 
he would otherwise run the risk of being boycotted, but it was his own inde- 
pendent opinion that the Bill ought to be passed. The following cases came to 
_ notice of the correspondent in the course of his practice as a medical prac- 
loner :— : 

(a) A girl of the milkman caste, in the Bikrampore sub-division of the 
Dacca district, aged about twelve years and healthy looking, 
was subjected to brutal treatment by her husband. 

(6) A girl of the Brahman caste in the same sub-division, aged about 
11 or 12, was similarly treated by her husband. ‘The reason 
why cases like the above do not more frequently come to the 
notice of medical practitioners is that the women of this country 
are exceedingly shy in their nature, and do not let a third 
person know of their suffermgs unless they are brought to the 
point of death. In the cases mentioned above the wives tried 
at first to conceal their huabands’ misbehaviour, and medical 
aid was not called in until life itself was in danger. It 1s also 
clear that the 11th or the 12th year is not the age at which 
girls in this country attain their puberty if left to themselves, 
seeing that girls that are married late and those that become 
widows before attaining puberty have that physical change 
much later than the 11th or 12th year. That married girls 
attain puberty earlier is due solely to the circumstance of their 
having premature intercourse with their husbands. 

(3) The third correspondent mentions the following cases: — 

(a) A girlin the 24-Pergunnahs, aged about nine or ten, was brutally 
treated by her husband, who was of 25 or 26 years of age. The 
hemorrhage caused by the brutal act could be stopped only by 
the administration of medicine, and the girl was in a very weak 
state of health for about a month. 

(b) One Chakravarti of the same village, aged about 25 or 26, committed 
violence on his girl wife aged only nine. The girl was naturally 
of a weak constitution, and this violence caused profuse 
hemorrhage and constant fainting fits. | 

(c) The son of a certain Babu aged 22 or 23 was married to a girl of 
11 or 12. The day that the girl came to her husband, 
groans were heard in her room at night, and the inmates of 
the house on enquiry found that she had been subjected to most 
brutal treatment. 

(d) The son-in-law of a certain Babu came to his father-in-law’s only 

two months after his marriage, and committed violence on his 
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wife, aged only nine. The morning after this brutal act, the 
son-in-law went away, but the girl’s grandmother not. finding 
the girl stirring out of her bedroom, though the day was far 
advanced, entered into that room and found her weltering in 
blood. This girl attained her puberty at the age of ten. 
He speaks falsehood who says that premature cohabitation does not prevail in 
this country. 
53. The same paper says oa a —a meeting was held on the Madan 
van on the evening of the 25th February last, to protest 
vonage Seatac eon Ween against the Age of Consent Bill. The selharinn was 
quite unprecedented, and there is nothing to wonder at in that, seeing that Raja 
Peary Mohan and Kumars Nilkrishna and Benoy Krishna were its organisers, 
and Maharaja Jotindra Mohan was its principal supporter. The organisers of 
the meeting had spread a rumour that the Viceroy would be personally present 
at the meeting ; and this, and other rumours of a like nature, had no doubt done 
much to bring about an uncommonly large gathering. But the value of such 
meetings is not determined by the attendance. Was not the whole countr 
on the one side, and the late Raja Rammohan Roy, with a handful of followers, 
on the other, when Government proposed the abolition of Suttee? Did not 
fifty thousand people petition against, and only five thousand for, the enactment 
of the Widow Marriage Act? The opponents of the present Bill did not feel 
ashamed to say openly that they thought it a religious act to cohabit with 
girls of ten or eleven years of age. Government can never listen to repre- 
sentations made by such people, and it will not pay any heed to such 
representations if they were made by five hundred millions of people instead 
of by only fifty thousand, the approximate number present at the meeting. 
54. The Bangavdsi, of the 28th February, says that the report of the 
The Age of Consent Bill. Select Committee on the Age of Consent Bill ought 


to be published before the Bill comes up for discus- 
sion before the Legislative Council. 


; 55. The same paper has the following on the 
The meeting onthe Maidan. = date meeting on the Maidan :— 


Who ever thought that a dead body would rise up again! Who ever 
thought that a dead body would not only stand on its legs, but move about 
quickly! Who ever thought that millions of corpses would again become 
instinct with life! Whence could the potent charm that recalled them to life 
have come! — 

On Wednesday, the 25th February last, about two hundred thousand 
Indians—Hindus, Mussulmans, Bengalis, North-Western men, Marwaris, 
Marhattis, Punjabis—assembled on the Maidan. So vast an assembly was 
convened on only two days’ notice. Had the permission of the police author- 
ities been obtained in time, it is very probable that the gathering would have 
numbered not less than a million. The following gentlemen of Calcutta 
applied to the Commissioner of Police on the 19th February last, for permission 


to use the portion of the Maidan round the Ochterlony Monument for holding 
a meeting :— 


Gonesh Chunder Chunder, Attorney, High Court. 
Deviprasad Sarbadhikari, ditto ditto. 
Surendranath Pal Chowdhury, Zemindar. 
Karunasindhu Mukhopadhyaya, Vakil, High Court. 
Bipradas Mukhopadhyaya, _ditto ditto. 

. Bhudhar Chattophadadhaya. 
Lalvihari Basak, Attorney, High Court. 


The petition was taken to Mr. Lambert by Babus Kanailal Mukherjee, 

a Vakil of the High Court, and Bhudhar Chatterjee. After consultation with 
his Deputy for about ten minutes, Mr. Lambert said that he would not pass any 
order on the petition that day, and that the petitioners would know the ordes 
of the Commissioner the day following. But the following day too passed away 
and no order was issued. On the evening of the 21st February, the Commissioner 
informed the petitioners that the matter was under the consideration of 
overnment, whose decision would be made known to the petitioners on 
the 23rd following. At eleven o’clock a.m. on the 23rd February, the peti- 
tloners were informed that Government had accorded its permission to the 
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use of the Maidan for the purpose assigned in the petition, but that the 
particular spot asked for could not be granted. The petitioners were given the 
race-course and the adjoiming grounds for their use. This delay in granting 

rmission disheartened many people who thought of deferring the meeting 
or three or four days. But the excitement of the people made a meetin 
possible on the appointed day, namely, the 25th of February. The thought of 
the wound about to be inflicted on the religious feelings of the people made 
time and distance of little account to them. Preparations for the meeting were 
undertaken as soon as the Government order was received. Notice of the 
meeting began to be circulated from the ye following morning. And the 
third day from the receipt of the permission beheld some two hundred thousand 
people assembled on the Mardan for the purpose of protesting against the Bill. 
Who could have ever thought that such a gathering would be again possible 
among the Indians? But people beheld on that day a spectacle which they 
had never hoped to see again. What charm was that which in an instant, 
as it were, conjured up two hundred thousand men? You English rulers, 
can you say how such an unexpected occurrence came to happen; how a dre 
waste was converted into a smiling paradise? It behoves the authorities to 
think deeply over the occurrence of the 25th February last. 


After the dispersion of the meeting, some twenty or thirty thousand people 


assembled round Government House; and it is said that even some millionaries 


left their conveyances and joined this crowd. Strong sentries had been placed 
at each gate of Government House. At first no disturbance was noticed amon 
this crowd, whose wailings touched the hearts of even the sturdy sentries. 
Later on, however, a disturbance did take place between the people and the 

olice, the true cause of which it is not easy tu ascertain. The people’s version 
is that the mounted police got on the foot-paths in order to disperse the crowd, 
who in self-defence could not help attacking the police. The police says that 
the mounted police charged the mob with lashes on the latter’s attempting to 
force open the gates of Government House, with cries of “ Victory to Her 
Majesty,” “We don't want the Bill,” &c. It is also said that the mob threw 
stones at the police, and one of the stones struck Mr. Barnard, Deputy Commis- 
sioner, and another deprived Superintendent Johnson of his police hat; 
and that this having enraged Mr. Barnard, he ordered the mounted police to 
charge the mob. No opinion should be hastily passed on this unhappy squabble 
between the police and the people on the strength of mere hearsay evidence. 
But if the last version of the case be the true one, then it must be said that 
Mr. Barnard was wrong to have passed an extreme order like the one he did 
pass. But if it be true that the crowd attempted to force themselves into 
Government House, then they were certainly to blame. But then many of 
them bore in silence the lashes administered to them by the police, and only 
appealed to the Viceroy to look to their sufferings. 


May the Viceroy be now asked what he has understood by the agitation 
that has been gomg on for a month and a half, and by the spectacle his 
Excellency saw on the 25th February last? Is Sir Andrew Scoble now 
convinced that the agitation is not confined to Bengal or among a handful of 
men, but has been set on foot by millions and millions of people in all parts of 
India? Will the Government now dare to say that the people of India want 
the proposed law? If it still persists in saying so, then must the people 
despair of their cause. It is a misrepresentation, too, to say that there is 
difference of opinion on the subject of the proposed law, seeing that the 
number of supporters of the Bill is quite insignificant. Any difference of 
opinion that exists in regard to the Bill ought not to be taken into consideration 
in this crisis. 

The writer then refers to the Queen’s Proclamation, and asks if the passing 
of the Bill will not “interfere with a religious belief of the Hindu subjects of Her 
Majesty, even if it is conceded, for the sake of argument, that the garbhddhdn 
ceremony is not one enjoined by the Shastras, There can be no question now 
that, whether an injunction of the Shastras or not, the garbhddhdn ceremony is 
= the non-performance of which is believed by the people to be a religious 

emerit. 
Government is earnestly entreated to withdraw the Bill, 
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06. ‘The same paper publishes a podem on the 
Maidan meeting to the following effect :— 

The Hindus look upon their religion as their dearest treasure on earth, 
a treasure for which they do not hesitate to make any sacrifice whatever. 
And it is this religion which they fear is in danger in consequence of the 
proposed Age of Consent Bill. They have therefore come together to make 
a most humble request to their rulers to withdraw the Bill. But if the 
Government shows no pity for them, they will conclude that their Government 
must be a most heartless Government, or it could not turn a deaf ear to the 
complaints of its most loyal subjects. If Government passes the Bill, in the 
face of such opposition, its action will be like pouring poison by force down 
the throats of the people. If the rulers feel no scruple in ered trampling 
under foot a most submissive people, the latter will have nothing nf to do but 
to brook the oppression in silence. | 

57. The same paper says that though the Viceroy was not personally 

present at the meeting on the Maidan, still eques- 

The Viceroy and the Maidan trians were every instant found running between 

— Government House and the assemblage on the race- 

course. ‘This shows that the Viceroy kept himself fully informed of the 

minutest details of the meeting. His Excellency would have done better 

by coming personally to the meeting instead of informing himself of its 

proceedings second-hand. ee i. cee sé 

; e Dainik-o-Samdchér Chandrikd, of the 

os tudes of puis — the Ist March, refers to the meeting of pandits at the 
Town Hall. Town Hall, and observes as follows: — 

The object of the pandits who met at the Town Hall was to remove the 
misconceptions of the officers of Government. And if this unanimous expres- 
sion of opinion by pandits does not convince the Viceroy and the Law Member 
of their mistake, and bring the Secretary of State to his senses, then the people 
of India must be pronounced unfortunate, and Government and its officials still 
more so. For there cannot be the Jeast doubt that the Government which 
for nothing, and wilfully, displeases crores of its subjects is a very unfortunate 
one. The meeting of the pandits ought to prove to all un-Hindu people how 
very full of life the Hindu religion still is. In spite of so much poverty and 
misfortune, and of so many unfavourable circumstances, the devotion of the 
pandits to their religion and Sastras remains undiminished. The meeting of 
the pandits may do much good in the present, and will do great good in the 
future. 


The maidan meeting. 


A poem on the Maidan meeting. 


59. The same paper has the following on the 
maidan meeting :— 

There was intense excitement among all classes of people, who were 
anxious to go to the maidan in order to cry piteously for their religion. It was 
not political excitement, but religious enthusiasm. It is only the fear of 
danger to religion that can produce such excitement as was felt on that occa- 
sion. India has now nothing left but her religion, and religion is, therefore, 
valued more than their lives by her people. The people were already in a 
state of excitement and required no further impetus to take them to the maidan. 
And so what should have been 12:days work was done within 12 hours. The 
scene on the maidan was witnessed by the officers of Government, and the 
Viceroy himself sent his trustworthy men to see it. The ruler of India 
cannot remain listless or indifferent after the affair of Wednesday. And it 
should be clear that the maidan, which showed an assemblage of only one to 
two lakhs the other day, could, if necessary, show an assemblage of eight to ten 
lakhs crying for their religion still louder and fiercer. When mere fear of the 

lll passing into law has produced so much excitement in the country, it is 
for the Viceroy to consider what the nature and magnitude of that excitement 
will be if the Bill is actually passed. The writer hopes and believes that the 
art who holds charge of, so vast an Empire has a cool brain and a clear 
intellect. 

60. The same paper refers to Baboo Pratap Chandra Mazumdar’s support 

is kk eaced Wada, of the Bill, and observesas follows:—Who does 
dar on the Age of Consent Bill, | 20t know Baboo Pratap Chandra? He too has 

| written a note in support of the Bill at the request of 
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Sir Alfred Croft, Perhaps he has written to Sir Alfred thus:—My dear Sir 
Alfred,—Before this I too was opposed to the Bill, but the receipt of your 
letter and the way in which the Hindus are opposing the measure have altered 
my opinion. I have now become a strong supporter of the Bill. 

61. One Madhusudan Das Gupta, a teacher, writing from Sayesthanagar 
in Noakholly, to the Dacca Prakdsh, of the lst 
March, hears that the Viceroy, the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, and the Magistrates of districts are collecting opinions on the Age of 
Consent Bill, both in the town and in the mofussil. But Government does not 
seem to be actuated by a good motive in this, for it is collecting only the 
Opinions of the lower officers, of men returned from England, of Brahmos, and 
of men with Brahmo tendencies, and not of Brahmin—pundits. Some old Hindus 
say that many people have opposed the Bill, and Government cannot pass the 
Bill without collecting opinions in favour of the Bill. They also say that the 
Bill will indirectly abolish early marriage, and Government will gradually 
proceed to enforce the Widow Marriage Act. God alone knows how far these 
impressions are right. But the conduct of Government in this matter has 
alarmed all true Hindus. If this Bill is passed into law, everybody will under- 
stand that Government has deliberately and by force interfered with the 
religion of the people. 

62. The Dutnik-o-Samdchdr Chandriké, of the 2nd March, has the fol- 
lowing :—“ If the Ilbert Bill had been passed into 
law, the Anglo-Indian public in India would not 
have been in the least inconvenienced, and the religion, religious practices, and 
social arrangements of not even one Anglo-Indian would have been interfered 
with. Indeed many British-born subjects gladly agree to be tried by 
native judicial officers. And yet the Bill was objected to on the ground of 
interference with a right which had been always enjoyed. It was objected, 
“why should an arrangement be now made which has never existed in India?” 
This one sentiment stirred the whole Anglo-Indian community. 

This is what the Ilbert Bill proposed todo. But what is the Scoble Bill 
going todo? It will interfere with the religion, religious practices, and _ social 
arrangements of the Hindus, Mussulmans, Jains, and all other peoples. In the 
one case only an imaginary right was threatened, in the other real religion and 
religious practices are threatened. ‘The religion of a people who can do every- 
thing for their religion and have done everything for their religion will be inter- 
fered with! Just fancy the extent of the oppression! 

There were at the time of the Ibert Bill two lakhs and forty-five thousand 
Europeans in India, of whom two lakhs, or at the most two lakhs and 25 thou- 
sand, were British-born subjects. But there are now in India at least 25 crores 
of people, and nearly all of them are Hindus and Mussulmans. Two lakhs and 
25 thousand against 25 crores. On the one hand there was an attack on an 
imaginary right of 2 lakhs and 25 thousand people; on the other, there 
is an attack on the real and living religion of 25 crores of people. 

Who does not know that many Anglo-Indian supported Lord Ripon’s 
Government ? No one will also forget that some Anglo-Indian papers supported 
the Ibert Bill. No one ought to forget that the Statesman of Calcutta and the 
Bombay Gazette of Bombay supported that Bill. 

But the majority of Anglo-Indians opposed the Ilbert Bill. We shall 
always remember that agitation. We shall never forget the growlings and 
piercing cries of the tea and indigo planters. What was there that Barris- 
ter Branson and the Behar indigo-planter Hudson did not say? Did not 
merchant Keswick then become the second Emperor of India ? 

The volunteer indigo-planters even wanted to fight Lord Ripon and 
wanted to banish him tothe Fiji islands. There is nothing that the Anglo- 
Indians did not then say, there is nothing that they did not then do. 

But such agitation notwithstanding, Lord Ripon did not wish to carry his 
point. He saw the Anglo-Indian opposition, and modified the Ibert Bill. _- 

Imagine how kingly duty will be discharged if Lord Lansdowne and his 
Councillors try their best to pass the Scoble Bill, and if in spite of such 
strong agitation they do not give up their resolve. 

We are not disposed to believe those who say that the Viceroy and the 
Law Member are displeased at the agitation which is being made by the Hindus 
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and Mussulmans, and that this agitation has made their determination to pass 
the Bill stronger. Those who can disregard the protest of 200 or 250 millions 
of people, and can be incensed by such protest into making their determination 
to carry their point stronger, are not fit to hold high offices. We believe that 
the Viceroy and his Councillors are fit to hold high offices. 

We are shocked to see those men who say that there is great difference 
between the agitation of the Anglo-Indians and the agitation of the Indians; 
for while the one is a threat and a proclamation of war, the other is only 
loud wailing. ‘Those who say that Ripon was a coward, and that, alarmed b 
the growlings of the Anglo-Indians, he gave up his resolve, but that Lord Lans- 
downe is not a coward, and will not give up his resolve, those who say this are 
enemies of India and bitter enemies of the British Government, British supre- 
macy in India will be shaken during the administration of that Viceroy who will 
say to himself, ‘ I will not listen to the cries of 250 millions of Indian subjects, 
for they are weak. I shall suffer myself to be frightened by the growlings and 
persecutions of two lakhs of Anglo-Indian subjects, for they are strong.’ 

Some wise Anglo-Indians say—‘ The Viceroy and the Law Member have 
acted foolishly. ‘They acted unwisely by appealing to religious authority. 
They ought to have said that cohabitation with a girlunder 12 is a demoniacal 
act, and we therefore fix 13 as the age of cohabitation.’ 

It would be well to appoint those learned fools among the Anglo-Indians 
who say so to govern India and thus to teach them what comes of what. These 
Anglo-Indians are of the same type with those who told Lord Canning to intro. 
duce martial law into Calcutta. It is the transmigrated spirits of those Anglo- 
Indians who were displeased with Lord Canning, because he did not hang or 
shoot down all Indian subjects and who called him a coward, that are now incit- 
ing Lord Lansdowne to destroy the religion of the Indians by legislative enact- 
ment. It is only these that think that Lord Lansdowne will be proclaimed a 
coward if he gives up his determination to pass the Bill. But he who is the 
chief representative of the Sovereign in India should first of all consider what 
the consequence will be, if terrified by this charge of cowardice, he deals a blow 
to the religion of 200 or 250 millions of subjects by means of a legislative 
enactment. Thisis why we say that there is hope yet in the midst of this 
despair. 

"The day that the chief ruler of India will proclaim in his Council— The 
promise made by Queen Victoria and the Viceroy Canning in 18958, at the close 
of the Sepoy war, not to interfere with the religion or beliefs of the people, 
cannot be kept in 1891. There is no probability now of a recurrence of the 
danger from a fear of which that promise was then made. We shall therefore 
now do anything we think proper. We see that it is absolutely necessary to 
abolish the early marriage of Hindus and Mussulmans-—at least to make laws on 
the subject of the cohabitation of Hindu and Mussulman wives with their hus- 
bands analogous to those that exist in England. The displeasure of the English 
public is not to be removed. . We must therefore make a law about cohabitation 
analogous to that in England. We no longer dread or shrink from interference 
with the religion and religious beliefs of the Indians. We will no longer 
encourage such a bad religion. There is no probability of another Sepoy war. 
Our strengh has now increased a hundredfold. We no longer fear the Indians, 
and we will not shrink from wounding their feelings——the day that the chief 
ruler of India says this in his Council, we shall be silent—we shall give up all 
hopes in this world and weep silently in our own homes, From that day we 
shall make no agitation or protest, and we shall speak nothing out. But we 
shall not despair so long as some such proclamation is not made. We are not 
Anglo-Indians. We shall not be able to growl against Lord Lansdowne for the 
Scoble Bill in the way the Anglo-Indians growled against Lord Ripon for the 
Ibert Bill. But the Scoble Bill has stirred our minds a hundred times more 
deeply than the Ibert Bill did the minds of the Anglo-Indians. We see that 
the prospect before us is dark. Fear and agitation have made us uneasy, and 
we are excited by the fear of the destruction of our religion and caste. But we 
are Indian subjects and not Anglo-Indians.” 

63. The Grdmvdsi, of the 2nd March, characterises Mr. Lalmohun Ghosh’s 
memorandum on the Age of Consent Bill-as the 
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on the subject. Those who are clamouring against the Bill, instead of pointing 
out its defects in the way Mr. Ghosh has done, are doing harm to the country 
instead of good, Government is therefore requested not to allow this mis- 
chievous agitation to continue, but to pass the Bill with safeguards against 
apprehended oppression. 

64. A Hindu writing to the same paper says that he fully sympathises 

ae dina 7 with those opponents of the Age of Consent Bill who 

e Age of Consent Bill. ; : ; 

are opposing it on the ground that a foreign Govern- 
ment should not interfere in social affairs. But the object of Government is not 
to reform society, but to protect tender girls against their brutal husbands. The 
Ulindu shastras do not sanction forcible cohabitation with tender girls. And 
Government deserves praise for having tried to wipe this stain of brutal cohabita- 
tion off Hindu society. He who has not full sympathy with this main object of 
Government is not a Hindu, but a brute in a human form. The Viceroy himself 
has declared that it is not the object of Government to interfere with religion. 
A provision should be made in the Bill for the performance of garbhadhan in the 
case of wives who will menstruate before twelve, and safeguards should be pro- 
vided against oppression by Government officers. 
Dr. Mahendralal Sircar re ..00* _he same paper is glad that Dr. Mahendralal 
appointed a member of the Kengal Sircar has _ been re-appointed a member of the 
Council. Bengal Legislative Council. 
66. The Sum Prakash, of the 2nd March, says that Government servants 
Government servants and the are prohibited from attending the meetings that are 
Age of Consent Bill. being held to protest against the Age of Consent 
Bill, and that Sir Alfred Croft has forbidden the pundits of the Sanskrit 
College to give any opinion on that Bill. But it is a matter of surprise as 
well as of regret that persons connected with Government, such as the 
Hon’ble Javarilal Umia Sankar and Justice Telang, took a prominent part 
in a meeting in favour of the Bill at Bombay. The writer cannot understand 
on what principle Government is acting in this matter. Is Government 
showing such partiality because it is resolved to carry its point ? 

67. The Hindi Bangavdst, of the 2nd March, says that the supporters of 
the Age of Consent Bill, who are proclaiming that 
the Queen has sent an order to the Viceroy to pass 
the Bill, are enemies of Government and are trying to produce dissatisfaction 
against Government among the people. The statement that the meeting on the 
maidan was a got-up one should not be believed. People flocked to the maidan 
in large numbers because they strongly object to the Bill. 

68. The Dainik-o-Sdémdchar Chandrika, of the 3rd March, publishes a poem 
thie Sedided at thc tide vated entitled ‘The burial of the Hindu religion,’ from 

men FeNB™ which the four following, stanzas are reproduced :— 

(1) Strike up English music. Religion will be buried and its burial will 
be an ever memorable event in this world. Let all shout victory 
to the English rule, dance in joy, and sing the ‘ funeral song’. 

(2) O brother, bring a ‘coffin’ fitly decked, cover it with cloth of velvet 

and sprinkle perfumed water over it. Let there be holy musicin 
the neighbouring church, and let the ‘priest’ sing requiem over 
the religion. 

(3) Victory to the English rule in India! We have obtained the essence 
of knowledge, and the darkness that was in our minds is dispel- 
led. We will to-day bury religion with hearts full of gladness. 
Victory, again, to the English rule in India!- 

(4) Let all wear ‘obituary’ signs, let all sing, fill glasses with brandy 
and quaff it. Let all cry Victory to the English rule in India, 
for the Hindu religion is dead. i 

, 69. The Dainik-o-Samdchér Chandriké, of the 
ies ee er 4th March, has the following :— 

1). In every part of India—wherever there are Hindus, Musulmans, Jains, 
and Nanakpanthis— protest meetings have been held, and petitions of protest 
have been signed by thousands of men. And will you still say that the agitation 
isa got upone? ‘There can be no everflowing of rivers and streams throughout 
a country without rains. The breaking of an anicut can cause floods in only one 
khal. The strong electric light of the Effel Tower in Paris can illuminate only 
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an area of 16 or 20 miles, but the moon must rise in order that the whole earth 
may be lighted. ‘T'hat people are crying is because they cannot restrain their feel- 
ings. He must be blind who does not see that arrangements for meetings and 
protests are being everywhere made simultaneously, and he must be the very 
prince of fools who does not understand this. And is not he a liar who sees and 
hears this and yet talks differently ? That arrangements for holding meetings 
and making protests have been promptly madeis only because all India is agitated, 
uneasy, and excited. He must be either blind or stupid who characterises the 
agitation as @ got up one. If the great protest meeting held on the Maidan the 
other day be a got up one, then the assemblage of people on the occasion of the 
ardhodaya Yoga was also a got upone. If an announcement and the circulation 
of notices and hand-bills make the assemblage on the Maidan a got up one, then 
the announcement of the yoga in the almanac also makes the ardhodaya assem- 
blage a got up one, for but for that announcement no one would have known of 
the yoga, and lakhs of people would not have to come to the Ganges to bathe. 
Nearly two lakhs of people assembled. on the Calcutta Maidan. At a 
day’s notice people flocked to the Maidan from all quarters, and shops and 
markets were closed. And if even this be a got up affair, then the swift flight 
of men and cattle from a conflagration must also be a got up thing, for there 
would be no such flight without the conflagration. All the men in the countr 
are running about full of the fear of the (serpentlike) dart of the Scoble Bill. 
Have not arrangements been made in Bombay for a great affair like that of 
Calcutta? A meeting of eight or ten thousand people has already been held. 
On Sunday a meeting of a lakh of Musulmans was to have been held. Only a 
day before, two thousand Mussulmans met and arranged for a meeting of a lakh 
of people. Is this too a got up thing? Will you characterise the agitation as 
a got up one even when meetings of lakhs of men are held in every town? 
The office of the Viceroy’s Private Secretary is flooded with petitions. Is that 
too a false and fictitious thmg? Why, then your storms and floods are also 
fictitious things. . Why, then we must understand that it is a fictitious sun that 
lights a fictitious earth with fictitious light ; that it is a fictitious earth that, held 
by a fictitious attraction, revolves round a fictitious sun with a fictitious motion, 
and that those are fictitious seas fictitiously existing which surround the earth 
on all sides. Why, then we must understand that the universe is fictitious, the 
creatures that inhabit it are fictitious, all Hindus, Mussulmans, Jains, Sikhs are 
fictitious, the Viceroy is fictitious, his Council is fictitious, and above all his 
Private Secretary, Colonel Ardargh, 1s fictitious, and the only thing not fictitious 
is the belliksabha (the meeting of shameless men) of Bowbazar, and its Chairman, 
the old Babu with unfathomable wit. 


THE Got UP MEETING ON THE MAIDAN. 


| (2) The Viceroy was invited to the great meeting held on Wednesday. A 
letter of invitation signed by Raja Indrachandra Singh, a descendant of the world- 
renowned Dewan Gangagobinda, who was a favourite and trusted Counsellor of 
the Governors during the early part of British rule, and Babu Surendra Nath 
Pal Chaudhuri, a descendant of that Kristo Panthi whose veracity was respected 
even by thieves and robbers and by many other respectable persons, was sent to 
the Viceroy in the respectful manner which should be observed towards the 
Sovereign. When the Hindus can invite the god of gods, Mahadeva himself, 
can they not invite the Viceroy of India? He cannot be a respectable man 
who should say that the present Rts: — not to have accepted the 
invitation of a descendant of that Gangagobinda who was honoured by 
Warren Hastings. Colonel Ardagh may slight a descendant of that Kristo 
Panthi whose fame is yet spread far and wide, but the Queen will not. The 
invitation was made with sufficient respect. The Viceroy’s dignity would not 
have been affected if he had been present at the great ceremony on the Maidan, 
at least on horseback. When Lord Lawrence went to the house of the 
Mullicks at Sinduriapati to hear a lecture of Keshub Chunder Sen, Lord Lansdowne 
could have well attended the meeting on the maidan. If the Queen herself had 
been present in Calcutta, she would not have shrunk from attending such a 
meeting. The Viceroy ought to have attended the meeting on the maidan. 
That would have increased his dignity and not impaired it. The Viceroy and 
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on the subject. Those who are clamouring against the Bill, instead of pointing 
out its defects in the way Mr. Ghosh has done, are doing harm to the country 
instead of good. Government is therefore requested not to allow this mis- 
chievous agitation to continue, but to pass the Bill with safeguards against 
apprehended oppression. 

64. A Hindu writing to the same paper says that he fully sympathises 

T™ : with those opponents of the Age of Consent Bill who 

e Age of Consent Bill. ; : ; 

are opposing it on the ground that a foreign Govern- 
ment should not interfere in social affairs. But the object of Government is not 
to reform society, but to protect tender girls against their brutal husbands. The 
Hindu shastras do not sanction forcible cohabitation with tender girls. And 
Government deserves praise for having tried to wipe this stain of brutal cohabita- 
tion off Hindu society. He who has not full sympathy with this main object of 
Government is not a Hindu, but a brute in a human form. The Viceroy himself 
has declared that it is not the object of Government to interfere with religion. 
A provision should be made in the Bill forthe performance of garbhadhan in the 
case of wives who will menstruate before twelve, and safeguards should be pro- 
vided against oppression by Government officers. 

Dr. Mahendralal Sircar re. ..00* _he same paper is glad that Dr. Mahendralal 
appointed a member of the Kengal Sircar has been re-appointed a member of the 
Council. Bengal Legislative Council. 

66. The Sum Prakdsh, of the 2nd March, says that Government servants 

Government servants and the are prohibited from attending the meetings that are 
Age of Consent Bill. being held to protest against the Age of Consent 
Bill, and that Si Alfred Croft has forbidden the pundits of the Sanskrit 
College to give any opinion on that Bill. But it isa matter of surprise as 
well as of regret that persons connected with Government, such as the 
Hon’ble Javarilal Umia Sankar and Justice Telang, took a prominent part 
in a meeting in favour of the Bill at Bombay. The writer cannot understand 
on what principle Government is acting in this matter. Is Government 
showing such partiality because it is resolved to carry its point ? 

67. The Hindi Bangavdsi, of the 2nd March, says that the supporters of 
the Age of Consent Bill, who are proclaiming that 
the Queen has sent an order to the Viceroy to pass 
the Bill, are enemies of Government and are trying to produce dissatisfaction 
against Government among the people. The statement that the meeting on the 
maidan was a got-up one should not be believed. People flocked to the maidan 
in large numbers because they strongly object to the Bill. 

68. The Dainik-o-Sdémdchar Chandriké, of the 3rd March, publishes a poem 
The basi ; ., entitled ‘The burial of the Hindu religion,’ from 
e burial of the Hindu religion. : ° , 

which the four following, stanzas are reproduced :— 

(1) Strike up English music. Religion will be buried and its burial will 
be an ever memorable event in this world. Let all shout victory 
to the English rule, dance in joy, and sing the ‘ funeral song’. 

(2) O brother, bring a ‘coffin’ fitly decked, cover it with cloth of velvet 

and sprinkle perfumed water over it. Let there be holy musicm 
the neighbouring church, and let the ‘ priest’ sing requiem over 
the religion. 

(3) Victory to the English rule in India! We have obtained the essence 
of knowledge, and the darkness that was in our minds is dispel- 
led. We will to-day bury religion with hearts full of gladness. 
Victory, again, to the English rule in India!- 

(4) Let all wear ‘obituary’ signs, let all sing, fill glasses with brandy 
and quaff it. Let all cry Victory to the English rule in India, 
for the Hindu religion is dead. ae 

q 69. The Dainik-o-Samdchér Chandrikdé, of the 
Toes hem er 4th March, has the following :— : 

(1). Inevery part of India—wherever there are Hindus, Musulmans, Jains, 
and Nanakpanthis— protest meetings have been held, and petitions of protest 
have been signed by thousands of men. And will you still say that the agitation 
is a got upone? ‘There can be no everflowing of rivers and streams throughout 
a country without rains. The breaking ofan anicut can cause floods in only one 
khal. The strong electric light of the Effel Tower in Paris can illuminate only 
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an area of 16 or 20 miles, but the moon must rise in order that the whole earth 
may be lighted. ‘hat people are crying is because they cannot restrain their feel- 
ings. He must be blind who does not see that arrangements for meetings and 
protests are being everywhere made simultaneously, and he must be the very 
prince of fools who does not understand this. And is not he a liar who sees and 
hears this and yet talks differently ? That arrangements for holding meetings 
and making protests have been promptly madeis only because all India is agitated, 
uneasy, and excited. He must be either blind or stupid who characterises the 
agitation as a got up one. If the great protest meeting held on the Maidan the 
other day be a got up one, then the assemblage of people on the occasion of the 
ardhodaya Yoga was also a got upone. If an announcement and the circulation 
of notices and hand-bills make the assemblage on the Maidan a got up one, then 
the announcement of the yoga in the almanac also makes the ardhodaya assem- 
blage a got up one, for but for that announcement no one would have known of 
the yoga, and lakhs of people would not have to come to the Ganges to bathe. 
Nearly two lakhs of people assembled on the Calcutta Maidan. At a 
day’s notice people flocked to the Maidan from all quarters, and shops and 
markets were closed. And if even this be a got up affair, then the swift flight 
of men and cattle from a conflagration must also be a got up thing, for there 
would be no such flight without the conflagration. All the men in the countr 
are running about full of the fear of the (serpentlike) dart of the Scoble Bill. 
Have not arrangements been made in Bombay for a great affair like that of 
Calcutta? A meeting of eight or ten thousand people has already been held. 
On Sunday a meeting of a lakh of Musulmans was to have been held. Only a 
day before, two thousand Mussulmans met and arranged for a meeting of a lakh 
of people. Is this too a got up thing? Will you characterise the agitation as 
a got up one even when meetings of lakhs of men are held in every town? 
The office of the Viceroy’s Private Secretary is flooded with petitions. Is that 
too a false and fictitious thing? Why, then your storms and floods are also 
fictitious things. Why, then we must understand that it is a fictitious sun that 
lights a fictitious earth with fictitious light ; that it is a fictitious earth that, held 
by a fictitious attraction, revolves round a fictitious sun with a fictitious motion, 
and that those are fictitious seas fictitiously existing which surround the earth 
on all sides. Why, then we must understand that the universe is fictitious, the 
creatures that inhabit it are fictitious, all Hindus, Mussulmans, Jains, Sikhs are 
fictitious, the Viceroy is fictitious, his Council is fictitious, and above all his 
Private Secretary, Colonel Ardargh, is fictitious, and the only thing not fictitious 
is the belliksabha (the meeting of shameless men) of Bowbazar, and its Chairman, 
the old Babu with unfathomable wit. 


THE GOT UP MEETING ON THE MAIDAN. 


| (2) The Viceroy was invited to the great meeting held on Wednesday. A 

letter of invitation signed by Raja Indrachandra Singh, a descendant of the world- 
renowned Dewan Gangagobinda, who was a favourite and trusted Counsellor of 
the Governors during the early part of British rule, and Babu Surendra Nath 
Pal Chaudhuri, a descendant of that Kristo Panthi whose veracity was respected 
even by thieves and robbers and by many other respectable persons, was sent to 
the Viceroy in the respectful manner which should be observed towards the 
Sovereign. When the Hindus can invite the god of gods, Mahadeva himself, 
can they not invite the Viceroy of India? He cannot be a respectable man 
who should say that the present evarnar lene ought not to have accepted the 
invitation of a descendant of that Gangagobinda who was honoured by 
Warren Hastings. Colonel Ardagh may slight a descendant of that Kristo 
Panthi whose fame is yet spread far and wide, but the Queen will not. ‘I'he 
invitation was made with sufficient respect. The Viceroy’s dignity would not 
have been affected if he had been present at the great ceremony on the Murdan, 
at least on horseback. When Lord Lawrence went to the house of the 
Mullicks at Sinduriapati to hear a lecture of Keshub Chunder Sen, Lord Lansdowne 
could have well attended the meeting on the maidan. If the Queen herself had 
been present in Calcutta, she would not have shrunk from attending such a 
meeting. The Viceroy ought to have attended the meeting on the maidan. 
That would have increased his dignity and not impaired it. The Viceroy and 
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his Private Secretary, Colonel Ardagh have now surely understood that the 
meeting was not and could not well have been got up by a few persons. There 
is no need, therefore, of wasting time to demonstrate the genuine character of 
the meeting and the spontaneousness of the gathering. ‘The Private Secretary 
said that the Viceroy could not be expected to attend such a controversial meet- 
ing. But this objection has no force whatever, ‘The opponents of the Scoble 
Bill did not ask the Viceroy to preside at the meeting. He would not have had 
to express his sympathy with the object of the meeting, nor to encourage it, nor 
to make speeches. All that it was necessary for him to do was to look at the 
affair with his own eyes. What if the meeting were a controversial one? Was 
it not a duty of the representative of the Viceroy to make himself acquainted 
with the feelings of the people? If he wilfully lets go an opportunity of know- 
ing their feelings, is he not guilty in the eye of statesmanship? The Viceroy 
failed in his duty in not attending the meeting on the maidan. He would have 
found himself in sore trouble if he had declined such an invitation in England, 
But everything can be done in India. 


WHAT IS BEING DONE BY THE OTHER PARTY. 


(3) Everybody has come to know of the proceedings of Sir Andrew 
Scoble; for the very walls have ears. Who does not know at whose instigation 
the Editor of Reis and Raiyat and his Smartasiromani are supporting the Bill? 
Sir Andrew has himself admitted the fact of the exercise of influence over 
Smartasiromani. At whose instruction is Sir Alfred Croft collecting opinions 
in favour of the Bill? At whose instigation is Justice Telang fighting? All , 
the secrets are out. Has not the Law Member hinted to many that they alone 
are really loyal who will support his Bill? Has no member of the Council 
expressed his displeasure at the determination of Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter 
and Raja Peary Mohun Mukerjee to protect their religion? Has not an 
attempt been made to terrify respectable Hindus honoured by Government 
by telling them that ‘to oppose my Bill is to oppose Government? The 
Viceroy, the head of those Councillors who are having recourse to such 
unfair means, is not surely prepared to attend a protest meeting. But it is 
easy to imagine what he would do if a meeting in favour of the Bill were to be 
held on the maidan. It is certain that Members of Council like Sir Andrew 
Scoble would attend such a meeting. The Law Member is very anxious to make 
a party of his own. Sir Alfred Croft and others are helping him. Sir Alfred 
Croft is trying to win over his subordinates to his side. What is there that 
Haraprasad Shastri of the Bengal Library is not doimg to gain his favour? It 
is everywhere known that he went to some places inhabited by pandits and tried 
to get them to support the Bill. Why are these scenes being enacted ? It is 
everywhere known that Sir Andrew Scoble is resolved upon passing the Bill, and 
that it is owing to him that the Viceroy’s resolution to pass the Bill, is becoming 
more and more firm, Everybody knows at whose advice the Bhattacharyyas and 
Mukherjis are paying visits, and arrangements were made for the meeting in 
support of the Bill at the house of the Mullicks and for the petition in favour of 
it. Why was the question of religious interference in a manner disregarded in 
the petition made to order in the house of the Mullicks ? Why are the Anglo- 
Indians so angry with Pandit Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar for his opposition to the 
Bill ? Why has Vidyasagar’s opposition made Sir Andrew’s obduracy still more 
obdurate? Sir Alfred Croft has chosen his men with due care. But everybody 
is not Bhai Protapchandra. Bhai Protapchandra may change his opinion on 
reading a kind letter from Sir Alfred. But Pandit Isvar Chandra is not to be so 
deluded, and the request of a hundred Sir Charleses and Sir Johns will not seduce 
Raja Rajendra Lal Mitter. We believe that Justice Gurudas Banerjee, though 
a Judge of the High Court, will not be seduced like Justice Telang, for he is @ 
strict observer of Hindu practices. Sir Andrew Scoble understands that the 
Bill is opposed to the Shastras, and he has perhaps made the Ghoses, Mukherjis 
and others of the Mullick House meeting understand this. And this is probably 
why the point of religious interference is being sought to be made light of. 
It is certain that much weight will not be attached to the Shastras. This lawyer- 
like conduct does not become the Law Member. Justice cannot be expected from 
him whose proceedings betray so much partiality to his own party and such | 
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hatred of the hostile party. Many say that when the Queen and her daughters 
and daughters-in-law are for raising the Age of Consent, the Bill will certainly 
be passed. ‘This has greatly alarmed us. Ifthe Queen desires the passing of the 


Bill, knowing that it will interfere with the religion and religious practices of 


250 millions of her subjects, then she is about to break her own promise and has 
placed her Viceroy is a dangerous position. But we cannot consider the Goddess 
Victoria capable of such indiscretion. Rumour, however, is loud on this 
point. ‘The pie ag must have understood by this time that the Scoble Bill 
will interfere with the religion of the Indians and wound their feelings. Even 
the learned and experienced Vidyasagar, at whose recommendation the Widow 
Marriage Act was passed, has opposed this Bill. And many others of those 
who supported that Act are opposing the Scoble Bill. The Viceroy is bound to 
show regard to this protest. Let him ask the Law Member to give up his 
determination. It will not be difficult to convince the Queen and the British 
Committee of the inexpediency of passing the Bill. That Committee do not 
certainly want to destroy the religion of the Indians. Let the Viceroy tele- 
graph to the Secretary of State: “All India is uneasy, excited, startled and 
alarmed.. Those whose opinion should be respected are opposing the Bill. The 
religion of the people is sure to be interfered with. We therefore refrain from 
passing the Bill.” Let this telegram be sent, and all difficulties will be over. 
The Queen is not cruel, her Ministers are not heartless wretches, the British 
Committee is not a Committee of demons, the British nation is not a nation of 
monsters, and the British Parliament is not a Parliament of Mahiravans (Mahira- 
van was a Rakshasa who reigned in the nether regions). Let Sir Andrew Scoble 
give up his resolve. There can be no glory in widening the rent in the already 
broken heart of India. 


THE PETITION OF THE MEETING AT THE HOUSE OF THE MULLICKs. 


(4). It is said that the meeting at the house of the Mullicks was held at the 
direction of Sir Andrew Scoble. Was the petition of the meeting made 1{o his 
order? It seems to have been made to his order, and Christ alone knows whether 
or no it was drafted by him. The petition states that the agitation against the 
Bill is confined to Bengal and should not therefore be heeded. But the fact is 
that agitation against the Bill is being made everywhere, and that all India will 
be stirred if the Bill be passed into law. In the thirteenth paragraph of the 
petition, the loyalty of the Babus reaches its flood point. All the loyalty in the 
country seems to have frozen up like ice-cream in the hearts of this handful of 
Babus in the Mullick house meeting, and no sooner was this cover of a petition 
removed, than out gushed that loyalty lke frosty vapour.. The paragraph 
implies that all India is disloyal, and these Babus alone are loyal. This indeed 
is honesty, sincerity and ingenuousness! 

70. The same paper says that Sir George Birdwood, who has a good deal 

Sir John Birdwood and the Age Of Indian experience and who was in India at the 
of Consent Bill. time of the Mutiny, sees that the Scoble Bill will, 
if passed into law, interfere with early marriage. He therefore warns the 
Government of India. He who will not listen to such a friend will act as an 
enemy of India and not as its protector. It is not the writer who says this, but 
Sir George Birdwood, an English friend of the Government. 


DAINIK-0-SAMACHA 
CHANDRIKEA. 


March 4th, 1891 


71. The Datnik-o-Samdchér Chandrikdé, of the 5th March, addressing pyrnr-o-samacaar 


The Age of Consent Bill vac may ae ee Empress of snsia, enna 

“Tt ig not unknown to Her Majesty the Queen-Empress of India that we 
adore her like a goddess and love her like a mother, The promise given by 
Her Majesty in 1858—“ We do strictly charge and enjoin all those who may be 
In authority under us, that they abstain from all interference with the religious 
belief or worship of any oi our subjects, &c.” still remains inviolate, The 
echoes of this assurance of religious non-interference given by the Queen- 
Empress are still heard all over the country, and Hindus, Mussalmans, Jains and 
Sikhs think that as the Scoble Bill will interfere with their religion and deal a 
fatal blow to their religious belief, it will not be allowed to becomelaw. Goddess 
Victoria! the matter will be decided to-morrow by your representative in Council. 
Considering Sir Romesh Chunder, the representative of Bengalis in the 
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Council, to be of little worth and of no consequence, and turning a deaf car to the 
heart-rending and pitiful cries uttered by crores of Hindus and Mahomedans, he 
will to-morrow pass the Bill into law. But, O mother, your innumerable subjects 
still rely on the sacred promise = as it were from your very heart, and there 
is hope in them still. But, O Gdodess! your highest representative in the country, 
and his Law Member, are determined to shake the faith of the people in your 
Proclamation of religious non-interference. Again, O Goddess! it 1s rumoured 
everywhere in this country that it is by your order and at the request of your. 
daughter and daughter-in-law that your representative has determined to create 
this difficulty. We never dreamt that such a difficulty would occur in the. 
empire of the Goddess Victoria and during her life-time. But to-day we are 
unable to keep this old belief unshaken. In anti-religious ry ag your 
Majesty’s name and the names of your daughter and daughter-in-law have been, 
distinctly men tioned. O Goddess ! we have become utterly overwhelmed with. 
fear to see English officers daring to cast a stain on your sacred name. 

Mother, you live far way : the representations of other people have misled. 
you. Evil counsellors have represented to you that all the men of India are sq 
many Asuras, who commit demoniacal oppression on girls, and perhaps you have 
come to believe this representation. Consequently your woman’s heart which 
is naturally tender and disposed to be kindly, is perhaps weighed down with 
sorrow for womankind, and you have perhaps directed the law to be altered 
for the protection of your innumerable girl-subjects O Goddess! your object 
is good, and your heart is as pure as that of a god. But, O mother, you have 
been imposed upon by evil counsellors. The men of India are not Asuras, 
nor is the heart of an Indian cruel like that of a fiend. Indians love their wives 
more than their lives. In India there is religion in every matter, and no action 
is divorced from religion. You will not be able to understand the secret meanin 
of India’s religion and India’s customs, nor will your officers be able to under- 
stand it. And they fall ito error at every step, simply because they cannot 
understand it. It is their errors and mistakes which produce mischief. 
O Goddess! your officials have themselves fallen into error and involved you in 
their error. Sometimes evil comes out of good intentions, and medicines aggra- 
vate disease. O mother, the thought of what will occur in the future has 
bewildered us and made us restless. | 

His Excellency the Viceroy is thus addressed :—We will unbosom 
ourselves to-day. Our sorrow has reached its maximum, and so we will 
speak out our minds. O Lansdowne! you cannot realise your own position, 
You are seated on the throne of India. You have become the padisha of India, 
and not even the Czar of Russia is to be compared with you. You rule over 
25 crores of people. ‘l'he respect which is paid to you is even greater than that 
which is paid to your Queen—the Goddess Empress Victoria of India. No 
other country in the world can pay such atribute of loyalty to her ruler as India 
pays to hers. But OLord! all this loyalty is the outcome of good Government. 
Your two lakhs of soldiers can inspire the people of India with fear, but they can- 
not certainly evoke dhaktt in their hearts. -Your civil and military officers can 
easily terrify the people of India, but they cannot evoke bhakti in their hearts, 
No brute force can suffice for the protection of a kingdom. India is being pro- 
tected by the loyalty of her 25 crores of people. And the man who does not 
understand this is not fit for the post of Viceroy. 

O Lord ! the population of India is 25 crores. Of these 25 crores not even 
25,000 understand your policy, or set any value on high education, or on the 
high posts that are in your gift. Change your policy in any way you like, it 
will affect 25,000 people at the most; the rest of the population are much t00 
busy with their own private affairs and with their religious concerns to care for 
anything else. 

O Lord ! there is hardly a man or woman in India who does not follow 
some dharma (religion). You may consider that dharma as apadharma (false 
religion), but O representative of the Queen, you may rest assured that there 
is, nevertheless, scarcely anything which he or she cannot do for the sake of his 
or her religion. | | 

O Viceroy ! will you say how many Indians know your Parliament or the 
Members of your own Council? ‘Twenty-four crores of the people of India 
know you for their Sovereign. You are, in point of fact, the Sovereign of Indi 
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Andthe Sovereign is not fit for his Sovereignty who does not in his capacity of 
a Sovereign try to please his subjects. He may succeed in securing lip-wors ip, 
but he will never obtain the heart’s worship, ‘T’o please his subjects is the duty 
of a ruler, And he who does not hesitate to rend the hearts of crores of his 
subjects may be the Czar of Russia, but is certainly not the representative of 
the goddess-like Victoria, Empress of India. | eae 
O Lord Lansdowne! by virtue of your office and with the half of the 
power of the British Government, you can to-day oppress crores of India’s 
men and women, and blow off the cannon’s mouth or lene or imprison lakhs 
of oppositionists like us; but you cannot surely find a seat in the hearts of 
94 crore 99 lakh and 74 thousand people. It isthebody and not the heart that 
can be subdued by cannon balls, | " 
~ Q Lansdowne ! you are in error; you are floundering in a sea of errors and 
misconceptions. You think that the Scoble Bill has neither excited nor pained 
India. You think that this agitation is not real, but artificial. You think that 
everyone will be quiet when the law is passed. There is no limit to your 
error; your misconception is immeasureable. 
The passing of the Bill may shut people’s mouths, but it will not shut their 
minds. Fear may keep people silent, but it will not allay the anxiety in their 
minds. Do you not see from the protests that are coming from all quarters 
how many hearts have been excited by a fear of loss of religion? Bengal’s 
protest is a trifling thing, and the Anglo-Indians may disregard it; but he who 
is the highest officer in the British Empire cannot possibly disregard it. There 
are even in Bengal 7 crores of people. And if you are unable to see how many 
of these 7 crores have been excited by the fear of loss of religion, then must 
we say plainly and boldly that you are not fit for the post of Viceroy. That ruler 
is not fit for his office who rejects the representations of even 7 lakhs of men 
out of 7 crores. O Lord Lansdowne! do you not know how at the time of the 
Mutiny many Anglo-Indians gave evil counsel to Lord Canning, and how 
Lord Canning paid no heed to that counsel? If you know it, how then are 
you paying heed to evil counsel ? You will be wanting in your duty as a ruler 
even if you deal a blow to the religion of the people of Bengal. Does not the 
Queen’s Proclamation apply to Bengal ? | 
But not Bengal alone, but Bombay too is excited. Bombay is as much 
excited as Bengal. Excitement prevails also in Madras, the Punjab, the Central 
Provinces, and the North-Western Provinces: in fact excitement is universal. 
The proposed law has excited Hindus, Mahomedans, Sikhs, and Jains alike. If 
after all this you fail to form a measure of the amount of excitement in the 
country, then, O Viceroy, must we say that itis owing to our misfortune that 
your understanding is clouded an gs heart is defiled. Give up your 
resolution, turn a deaf ear to evil counsels and act according to the good counsels 
you have received. ' The ruler who rejects good counsel finds himself m difficulty 
at every step. O Viceroy, you are our hope, and if you take a wrong path the 
Empire will come to grief. Your infatuation has filled us with fear. O Lord 
Lansdowne, give us hopeful assurance once more, and thus save the dignity of 
your office. | | 
The Law Member is thus addressed:—O Sir Andrew! we have told you 
many things. Our hearts are restless in fear. Perhaps in speaking of you we 
have not always beenable to speak of you with the respect due to your office, and 
perhaps we shall not be able to speak with due reverence to-day too, Our hearts 
are not devoid of bhakti, but sorrow has taken away our patience. And it is our 
iy that you will not mind much our words, even when those words are hard. 
O Law Member, people are blaming you alone. They say that it is your resolu- 
tion to pass the Bill that prevents the Viceroy from giving up his zeed. Is this 
true? Is it true that it is you who are taking the Viceroy into a wrong path ? 
Is it you who, for the purpose of decreasing the prestige of the opposition, 
are engaged in forming a party in favour of the Bill, consisting of Ghoses, Boses, 
Mukerjees, &c.? Is it at your advice that the Director of Public Instruction, 
Bengal, has tried, through the agency of some of his obedient officers, to win 
Over pandits from the opposition side? Tell us everything plainly, O Law 
ember; tellus whether or not you are engaged in all these mean acts, and 
hige- ad or not you encourage these acts. We will then suffer everything 
i silence, | 
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You will leave the country after the law is passed. Perhaps the passing 
of this law will help you to obtain high posts in England. Perhaps we shall seg 
you seated in the post of a Judge in England, like Sir James Stephen. But, sir, 
your bad name will live for ever in India, and the Viceroy will have to suffer 
much trouble and inconvenience, and the British nation will earn a bad name for 
your sake. People say that you do not pay heed to the words of those who are 
opposed to the Bill. People also say that those who are supporting the Bill are 
treated with consideration by you. It is painful tous to hear such charges 
against the Law Member of India. : 

O Law Member, our religion is being injured, and so our hearts are rent 
with sorrow. We will not be able to speak guardedly, and we solicit your pardon 
on that account. You were born ina distinguished and noble English family, 
and is it a fact that in this matter, which is connected with religion, you are 
for not accepting the opinions of pandits who are versed in the dharmashastras ? 

Is it also a fact that you are expressing, though not openly, dissastisfaction 
with Pandit Isvara Chandra Vidyasagar and others who have opposed your 
Bill? And that you are encouraging with sweet words the nondescript men 
who have supported your measure? O Law Member, you are a barrister well 
versed in the law. Will you tell us whether or not bribing by means of sweet 
words is bribery? Do you not know that these nondescript men lose their wit 
when they hear encouraging words from you? 
~  O Law Member, you should bear in mind that the council-room is nota 
court-room, and that you are not an advocate on behalf of Government, and 
that the passing of your Bill will not be the same thing as winning a case. This 
is not the time when you should collect evidence. Why then are you forming 
a party? Why then are you trying to swell your party? Do the words 
“T will see the Bill passed into law before I leave India” come with grace from 
your mouth? 


Sir Andrew! forgive us our faults; we are speaking out our minds. Come 
what may, we will conceal nothing. But, O Mr. Scoble, your conduct has greatly 
ained us, your zed has alarmed us. Our thought of the future has made us 
orget the present. The prospect is gloomy on all sides. ia 


Sir Romesh Chander is thus addressed :— | 

O Sir Mitter! we will now tell you what we told you immediately after 
the introduction of the Bill in the Council. Itis clear from your first day’s 
speech in the Council that you area true representative of the Hindus, and of 
the Hindus of Bengal in particular. You have done your duty and will do your 
duty. We know that you will not take a wrong path with the object of pleasing 
the Viceroy. You know well that itisthe duty of a counsellor to give good 
advice to the ruler. We have said from the first that you will be defeated im 
this battle over religion. We know that when Members of the Council like the 
Law Member are determined to ruin our relegion, when even the Viceroy, who 
is the protector of religion, has become their leader, you will not be able to gain 
a victory. But, O Sir Mitter! the people of India are not ungrateful; they will 
sing your praise forever. Tbe decisive battle will be fought to-morrow, and 
you will have to sustain defeat to-morrow. But though defeated you will earn 
incomparable fame, and crores of Indians will bless you. You will have earned 
victory in the eyes of India if you succeed in making the Viceroy and the Mem- 
bers of his Council say :—‘ We do not care to respect the religion which is fol- 
lowed by the people; we do not consider the people of Bengal as our subjects ; 
as we have found a party in India to support us we do not care for any one else; 
we do not care to respect what crores of people consider as their religion, and 
believe to be a practice based on religion; we will listen to the words of those 
only who are interpreting the Shastras in the way we like.’ 


Sir Mitter, your arguments are irrefutable. In your speech you said ‘I do 
not wish to speak of other provinces, but that in Bengal innumerable people 
follow the vyavasthas of Roghunandun.’ But since then the value of. your words 
has increased and you now see that garbhadhan is performed in nearly all the 
provinces of India. 


_’ If India had been any other country, there would have been no fear of your 
sustaining a defeat. But defeat will only add lustre to your name; so fail you 


Id 


not to put forth your utmost efforts, and you will be rewarded in the next wor 
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if not in this. You are now our only hope, and dharma is looking up to you for 
support. ‘ 
72. ‘The same paper says that the conduct of the Editors of Anglo-Indian 
Criticism in connection with the Newspapers has greatly pained the writer. He is 
Age of Consent Bill. pained not on his own account, but because the conduct 
of these editors will increase the disgrace of the British nation. As for men like 
the writer, why should they have any fear of the dewdrop when they have 
prepared a bed for themselves on the sea? What if the liberty of the press is 
taken away ? What will the man whose religious and social observances are 
about to disappear do with the liberty of the press? The writer is accustomed 
to witness the improper conduct of the Haglishman, the Pioneer and other Anglo- 
Indian papers. The Ibert Bill taught many lessons to native editors. To 
frighten and enrage Government by mistranslating Bengali newspapers, by 
converting a god into a monkey—is not a newly-acquired habit with Anglo-Indian 
editors. What occurred at the time of the Ilbert Bill, what has occurred always, 
must also occur now. It must always be regarded as certain that those who 
wanted to transport Lord Ripon to the Fiji Island, and called the volunteers to 
arms, should hear nothing but the cry of sedition in the dolorous outcries of the 
ople. The fear of a Press Act is being again held out, and the Government 
is being again instigated. ‘‘Not even hundreds of Press Acts will be able to 
unnerve us. We shall then give up journalism and become compositors in the 
Indian Datly News office. For where shall we get a truer friend of India than 
him? We are prepared to forgive everybody, even the hostile editors of the 
Indian Datly News, the Englishman and other Anglo-Indian journals, but we can 
never forgive cowards. We can never forgive the kulangars (the disgrace of their 
race), who are the secret enemies of the Bengali newspapers. We hate these 
masked cowards like fiends. We can forgive the Anglo-Indian editors, because 
they follow a religion different from ours. ‘They do not consider the Hindu 
religion to be a religion at all, and are ever opposed to Hindu usages and obser- 
vances. 'They have been so utterly unnerved that they see darkness in light and 
falsehood in truth. They do not again understand our language and sentiments. 
_ It is those kulangars who are trying to gain their own selfish ends by sending 
to the Englishman and other Anglo-Indian journals mistranslations of native 
newspapers who are secretly throwing poisoned darts. It is these fiendish Bengali 
kulangars that we would expose. Who shall say that no violence is being done 
to our religion? It is true that neither the Viceroy nor the Law Member has any 
desire to offend the Hindu or the Mahomedan religion, or to violate the promises 
made by Her Majesty, but what they are about to do will deal a blow to the 
Hindu and the Mahomedan religion, and give a shock to the promises made by 
Her Majesty. This is being said by crores of people. If any injury is ever done 
to the British Empire in India, that injury will be done in consequence of the 
actions of these Anglo Indian Editors.” 


VI.—MIScELLANEOUS. 


A tiger in the Jamalpore thana, Rankeni forest at Mahula, within the jurisdiction of 
district of Burdwan. the Jamalpore thana in the district of Burdwan, is 
committing great depredations, and the people of the neighbouring villages are 
greatly alarmed. ‘The Magistrate of Burdwan is asked to take steps to kill the 

ast. 


74. A correspondent of the Samaya of the 27th February, says that cholera 
Cholera in the 24-Pergunnahs as broken out in a severe form at Kadarat, a village 
atrict. within the jurisdiction of the thana Sonarpur, in 

the 24-Pergunnahs district, and asks Government to send a medical man there 
for the treatment of the villagers. 


75. The Urdu Guide, of the 27th February, sors ~_ me a 
The plead ; qa Bankipore who are members of the Congress extor 
the Congress. [ee of from their clients in aid of the Congress a fee of 


one anna on each vakalainama they accept, and characterises this as a voluntary 


Contribution. 


DAINIK-0-SAMACHAR 
CHANDRIKA. 


March{5th, 1891. 


73. The Burdwan Sanjivant, of the 24th February, says that a tiger in the Bunpwaw sansivam, 


Feb. 24th, 1891. 


Samay, 
Feb. 27th, 1891. 
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BENGAL EXCHANGE 
GaZETTE, 


Feb, 28th, 1891. 


SARASWAT PATRA, 
Feb, 28th, 1891. 


Dacca PRAKASH, 
March lst, 1891. 


KaSIPUR NIBASI, 


Ist fortnight of 
Falgun. 


BENGAL EXCHANGE 
GAZETTE, 


March 2nd, 1891. 


SRIHATTA MIHIR, 
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76. The Bengal Exchange Gazette, of the 28th February, has the following 
bie ike — on the nature of British rule in thig 
a as country :— “ 

The English govern this pe not according to the rules of politics, 
but rather on the principles of speculation. The interests of the people are 
seldom taken any notice of, the only aim of Government being to provide 
situations for as large a number of Europeans as is possible. And the duty of 
these European employés of Government is to extort money from the people by 
various means; some of these means being the levy of excise duties, the mono. 
poly of salt and the sale of stamps and justice. 

The people are really on the point of starvation. On the one hand the 
national wealth has decreased by the decay of indigenous manufactures, while 
on the other hand the Government absorbs what little they can still earn on 
various counts. The excise policy of Government, too, is plunging the people 
more and more into a sea of intoxication and depriving the people of all 
happiness. Is this good government? If so, the English alone can say what | 
they mean by good government. ‘The export trade has made rice sell at equal 
prices in England and in this country. All this has reallly brought the people 
to the last stage of misery. 

77. The Sdraswat Patra, of the 28th February, was glad to see Sir Charles 
Elliott walking about on foot in very foul weather 
in certain quarters of Dacca during his late visit to 
that place. His Honour visited Sankaribazar, or the conch-men’s quarter, and 
minutely examined their art. It should also be noted in this connection that His 
Honour did not, like his predecessors, come to Dacca by special train, but by an. 
ordinary passenger train. All this shows beyond a doubt that the present ruler 
of Bengal is a man who dislikes ostentation and display. It is much to be 
desired that this spirit of sound unostentatious work should largely pervade the 
official community in this country. 

Bengal has not yet seen enough of Sir Charles Elliott to be able to judge 
him. But his past career has been a glorious one, and it is prayed that his 
future career may be as glorious as his past has been. May the whole province 
derive that happiness from His Honour’s administration which Dacca did from 
his visit the other day! | 

78. The Dacca Prakésh, of the 1st March, says that Sir Charles Elliott 

We tindienes : did a memorable act on the morning of Tuesday, 

Duca, SS S:~CS:t:isétees 24th Febuary last. THe walked incognito on 

foot to the quarters of the sankaris who cut conches 

into ornaments. The writer does not remember having known any other Liev- 
tenant-Governor to make such an inspection from daybreak to 11 a.m. 

78. The Kasipur Nibdsi, for the 1st fortnight of Falgun, hears that some 
Government officers in Burrisal and _ elsewhere, 
drawing salaries of Rs. 100 or upwards, employ their 
subordinates to do menial offices. An enquiry should be oe. into the matter. 
80. The Benga: Exchange Gazette, of the 2nd March, says that the Census 

in Coniue operations have been quite a farce this time. Some 
: of the principal families in Calcutta have been leit 
out, and who shall say that vast numbers of insignificant families too have not 
escaped the notice of the enumerators. To say nothing of insignificant people, 
even the inmates of Rai Dhunpat Singh Bahadoor’s factory have not been taken 
any notice of ? No. 14-2, Nimtollah Strect, being a barrack belonging to one 
Binayak Misra, and containing about 300 residents, has also been left out. 
According to the Bengali edition of the Englishman, the Census operations have 
been very satisfactory. This is so perhaps because it cannot see any fault in the 
actions of Government. 


Sir Charles Elliott’s visit to Dacca. 


Some officers in Burrisal. 


AssAM PAPERS. 


81. The Srihatta Mihir, of the 28rd February, has the following on the 
Age of Consent Bill :— 
By introducing his Bill in the Council Sir 
Andrew Scoble has done a service to India. In the same India which suffered 
so much oppression for long ages, which was once the scene of anti-religious 
oppression by her Mahomedan rulers, where at one time the Emperor Aurangzebe 
imposed the jizzia tax, where Kalapahar demolished the images of gods, where 


The Age of Consent Bill. 
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English missionaries are still abusing Hindu gods and the Hindu religion,. 
lakhs of voices are now heard protesting against the Bill. Sir Andrew Scoble 
is perfectly ignorant of the mighty national awakening which has been 
brought about by the Bill. Formerly when any measure affecting the 
people’s religion and society was introduced in the Legislative Council, it 


was only a few leading men of Calcutta who were aware of the fact and the 


peopie in the mofussil had no information thereof. But things are quite 
changed now, and all India is ready to unite and agitate if any such measure 
is introduced now. ‘The writer1is now confident that the Bill will not, nay cannot, 
pass. It is his firm conviction that Government which considers it its duty to 
please the people will do nothing which is likely to dissatisfy them or cause them 
any harm, notwithstanding the request of hundreds of such officers like Sir 
Andrew Scoble. Lord Lansdowne is an experienced officer, and he will not earn 
a bad name for all time by passing the Bill. Government will learn on enquiry 
that not one of those who are supporting the measure is a real Hindu. 

82. ‘The same paper says that Babu Jagat Bandhu Nag, the present Sub-divi- 
sional Officer of Sunamganj in Sylhet, having, 
during his recent cold-weather tour, held his court in 
inconvenient and out-of-the way places, where pro- 


Babu Jagat Bandhu Nag, Sub- 
divisional Otticer of Sunamganj. 


visions and accommodation are not procurable, litigants in his court have been put | 


to great inconvenience and expense. 

83. The Paridarshak, of the 23rd February, has the following:—The great 
reduction in the price of Assam tea having led the 
tea planters of Sylhet and Cachar to devise means. 
for reducing the cost of tea cultivation, they found that 
tea cultivation in the plains was less expensive than on high lands. But tea 
cultivation in the plains appeared to them to require a more complete drainage 
of the grounds during the rains than was effected by the natural water outlets. 
The tea-planters, therefore, took to excavating large water-passages through their 
gardens. This practice has done incalculable injury to the province, as a single 
instance will suffice to show. The river Surma is joined near the Kanair ghat b 
the Lobhachhara, which issues from the Jaintia hills. The Lobhachhara is itself a 
very violent khal, and when it receives all the additional waters brought down 
by the water-passages excavated by the tea-planters, it became so violent that it 
throws back the stream of the Surma for about 20 miles from the point of 
junction, and makes it empty itself into the Kushiara river near the Kata Gang. 
What becomes, under these circumstances, of the lands situated on the other 
bank of the Surma, just opposite the junction, may be easily imagined. They 
are all completely flooded by the overflow of the river, and the paddy crops sown 
there by the poor ryots are seriously damaged. To protect the interests of the 
poor ryots, the Chief Commissioner of Assam proposed some time ago to have 
the embankment on the river which came upto Churkhai only extended to Atgram 
at the cost of the Provincial Fund. The tea-planters, whose gardens were 
situated on either bank of the Lobhachhara, however, immediately came forward 
and told Government that the carrying out of the Chief Commissioner’s proposal 
would be prejudicial totheir interests, and that if Government insisted upon 
carrying out its scheme it should pay the planters damage to the amount of two 
or three lakhs of rupees, This demand at once threw the Chief Commissioner out 
of his wits, and at the advice secretly given him by his Deputy, Mr. Kennedy, he 
made the subordinate officers submit reports unfavourable to the scheme.. And 
thus the project came to besecretly stopped. Has the Chief Commissioner thought 
for one moment how the people will speak of his cowardice in this matter. It is 
a wonder that the planters could demand damages from Government, seeing that 
it is their own selfish actions that are annually entailing immense loss on the 
subjects of the Crown. And by its cowardly withdrawal of the scheme for 
protecting the interests of its subjects, Government has made itself liable to pay 
damages to them for the loss they suffer every year. Does not the Chief 

Ommissioner see that by thus looking to the interests of a handful of wealthy 
speculators, he has deprived thousands of poor ryots of their very mouthful of 
read? Would it not have been proper on his part to have enquired into the 
nature of the alleged grievances of the planters before giving up his scheme, 
which was intended to save large numbers of ag ryots from starvation? The 
planters are rich men, and they could have easily expended two or three lakhs of 


The proposed embankment on 
the Surma river. 
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rupees, or sustained a loss of two or three lakhs, if the extension of the embank- 
ment necessitated such expenditure on their part, or entailed such loss on them, 
Did it not behove the Chief Commissioner to think of all this before giving 
up his benevolent scheme? It is hoped the Chief Commissioner will yet 
be think himself and not shrink from saving the 7 at the expense of a 
handful of wealthy speculators. The Local Board of Karimgunge, too, should 
not be indifferent in the matter. 


PARIDARSHAK, 84. The same paper says that, following the example of the Assam 
Feb, 23rd, 1891. Secretariat, the Director of Public Instruction in that 


The Director of Public Instruc- 


Pg wes province has proposed a revision of his office. And 


the most astonishing thing is that the Director pro- 
poses to make his revision by appropriating a portion of the grant allotted for 
the new departmental school which will be started on the Ist April next. The 
Director proposes to engage only nine or ten teachers in the departmental 
school which will consist of about four hundred pupils, and to devote the surplus 
of the grant to the revision of his own office. It is hoped that the Chief Com- 
missioner will carefully consider this matter. 

The attention of the Director of Public Instruction should in this connection 
be drawn to the absence of any medical school in Assam, and the absence of 
scholarships for medical students from that province. , 


CHUNDER NATH BOSE, 
Bengal Translator. 
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